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A TALE OF ROYAL ASCOT. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS,” ‘*GALLOPING DAYS AT 
THE DEANERY,”’ &c, 


CuapTer I, 
‘| HAVE it—send for Toker !” 
As she spoke Lady Hurcomb looked across the little study at 
her lord with the triumph of one who has solved a difficult problem. 

“ Of course, why didn’t you think of that before?” replied Sir 
Thomas with evident relief. “I suppose he’ll come.” 

“ We had better wire him the very first thing in the morning ; I’ll 
write the telegram out this instant,” and Lady Hurcomb, who was 
the very soul of motherly good nature, pulled a form towards her and 
began filling it in rapidly. 

“There never was such a man in any sort of a difficulty as 
Toker. He is a sort of living charm. Every difficulty bolts the 
instant he appears upon the scene. Very fortunate it is so, for this 
looked awkward ten minutes ago.” 

“T won’t allow you to take a place for Ascot week again,” his 
wife said, looking up from the telegram she had written with such a 
smile as only two-score years can bring into a jovial face. “ Will 
this do >— 

**To Harry Toker, The Albany, W. 

“Can you come to us at “ The Willows” for the Ascot week ? 
We are in a most awful difficulty. Throw over anybody and come. 
“* Apa Hurcoms,’” 
VOL, CCLXVII, NO. 1905, Q 
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“That ought to fetch him—from you,” Sir Thomas replied, laugh- 
ing a little. ‘Why didn’t you take him for all in all when he wanted 
you to do it, Ada (fancy refusing a chance of sharing the fortunes 
of ‘Toker’s Entire ’—fifty thousand a year against my five or six !), 
and then he could have got you out of any mortal scrape it was 
possible to get into ?” 

They were very fond of each other, Sir Thomas and his wife, 
Congenial in age and temperament, there was never a hot word that 
wasn’t put speedily right between them, and Lady Hurcomb looked 
up affectionately at him as she said : 

‘“* Never mind the fifty thousand, Tom ; I shouldn’t have had you, 
old man, should I?” Sir Thomas, laughing, took his burly figure out 
of the easy-chair in which he had been lounging, and, lighting a cigar, 
walked to the open french window of the small room, and stood there 
looking out, wondering how those three acres of trim lawn, shrubbery, 
gravel walks and conifers, that sloped gently to the silver level of 
Thames at the bottom of the grounds, could possibly (even with a 
house of twelve bedrooms in the centre of them) command the 250 
guineas he had paid for that Ascot week’s tenancy of them. 

“The notice is terribly short—this is Saturday and they will be 
here on Monday. Toker ought to be here on Monday to make us 
feel really safe; I wish we had thought of it before we left town to-day. 
Isn’t there time to send this wire to the post to-night. What’s the 
time now?” Lady Hurcomb asked. 

“You see I don’t exactly know where the post-office is: ten 
minutes to eight.” 

At the moment Sir Thomas finished speaking a servant entered 
with a silver salver, and a telegram upon the salver. 

Lady Hurcomb tore open the envelope, for it was addressed to 
her, and reading the message exclaimed : 

“ A most extraordinary thing, Tom ! listen: 

“*Can you put me up for Ascot week? Wire reply, but I want 
to come. 

** HARRY TOKER.’” 

It turned out that the telegraph-boy was waiting, and a reply 
bearing only the words : 

“Yes, come to-morrow, most important,” was despatched to 
The Albany forthwith. 

“TI feel quite relieved now Toker is coming ; he’s sure to put the 
whole thing straight,” Lady Hurcomb said, going up beside her 
husband at the window, and laying a friendly hand upon his broad 
shoulder. : 
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* That’s all right then, Ada. Well! we’ve not had many troubles, 
nor many difficulties these last ten years. My only regret is that we 
didn’t know each other ten years sooner. We have lost those ten 
years, and we shall never catch them up. So it’s not much use talk- 
ing of them.” 

Lady Hurcomb was silent. She was thinking of the one deep 
shadow that had fallen across that otherwise happy decade of married 
life ; wondering why the little golden-haired boy ever came at all to 
be taken away so soon. She looked up with her happy face clouded 
for the moment to the broad blue sky where a few twinkling stars 
were just visible, and she leaned more heavily for the instant on the 
strong shoulder beside her. 

But there must be shadows to emphasise the brightness. Apart 
from this shadow Ada Hurcomb had been very happy these last ten 
years. She told herself Aow happy, and the kindly face was itself 
again, as she and the man she loved—though he was her husband— 
stepped out on to the velvet turf and roamed about among the beds 
and flowers and conifers, arm-in-arm, till the dinner-bell called them 
in. Then said Lady Hurcomb (but pressing the arm she held very 
tight all the time) : 

“Tom ! what did you light that cigar so near dinner for? How 
wasteful ! and it’s one of those big ones, too! Tom, why did you 
do it?” 

“Think what the difficulty was, Ada! Next to you and Toker 
a cigar is the one thing in a difficulty, and the bigger the difficulty 
the bigger the cigar required to solve it ; and that looked a terribly 
big difficulty at the moment I lighted up, didn’t it?” 

“Yes. But it was Z who thought of Toker, not the cigar,” 
replied the lady, laughing. 

“Are you quite sure it wasn’t the smell that brought Toker to 
your thoughts, eh?” 

“Poor Toker ! how his ears must be burning!” Lady Hurcomb 
replied, laughing still. 

** Nonsense ! he’s up to the eyes in extricating somebody from 
something at this instant, I'll lay my life! Take care of the step, 
Ada! That’s the worst of a new house in the twilight. No, I 
certainly shan’t dress. You'll excuse it I know.” 

So that rare and priceless combination—a mutually affectionate 
and happy husband and wife—go into the low, old-fashioned Gaiag 
room to dinner, in the best possible spirits. 

There is no phantom face that will not be shut out in either of 
those two honest hearts—no phantom voice, into whict all other 

Q2 
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voices change and merge; echoing there. When in the moonlight 
later, Sir Thomas sits, with another cigar, just outside the open 
windows of the drawing-room in the sultry summer night, and when 
Lady Hurcomb, inside, plays and sings to him, she sings his favourite 
songs ; the songs he is never tired of hearing, for she sings the songs 
that first won his heart eleven years ago. 


CuHaprTer II 


A BRILLIANT summer day broke over that little earthly paradise, 
** The Willows ”—broke with birds singing and flowers blooming, and 
the scents of new-mown hay-fields floating in the incense-laden air. 

It was a fine old church whose gaily chiming bells pealed a 
friendly invitation to a cool, quaint, earthy-smelling interior and an 
hour’s opportunity for meditation, and Sir Thomas and his wife 
strolled in there and heard the chanting of the rural congregation, 
and saw the many-quartered escutcheons on the walls, and came home 
to luncheon feeling the better for it all. 

It was after a loungy afternoon down in the shelter of a willow- 
tree beside the river, where the swans came and bowed and asked 
for biscuit, and where gay freights of happiness, in rainbow-hued 
“blazers” and delicate muslin, floated continually by aboard of the 
lightest river-craft designed by man, that Ada Hurcomb sent her 
husband indoors to order tea to be brought there, beneath that 
willow’s friendly shelter. 

Coming back very softly over the noiseless turf, with his hand 
upon a man’s arm to enjuin equal care to avoid disturbing her, Sir 
Thomas, getting close up, unheard, exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ Someone 
to see you, Ada,” in a loud voice, and turning with a start she saw 
that his companion was Harry Toker. 

“Oh, Harry!” she exclaimed, holding out a hand of greeting, 
and laughing ; “‘oh, Harry, why did you let him frighten me? It 
wasn’t kindly of you, Harry.” 

She called him “ Harry”; she always did. But then cousins are 
allowed nominal liberties, and Harry Toker was Ada Hurcomb’s 
cousin. 

The far-famed proprietor of “ Toker’s Treble X Brewery,” and 
of innumerable freehold public-houses, and leasehold public-houses, 
and vans and vats, and various other property far too numerous to 
mention, was an especially well-dressed man in a grey tweed suit, a 
grey hat, and patent-leather buttoned boots. In face he was a trifle 
French in appearante, and he cultivated a very perfectly trained 
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black moustache, waxed at the ends to a surprising point, which 
enhanced the foreign similitude. But there was no mistaking the 
jovial English ring of the voice in which he exclaimed, shaking his 
relative’s hand : 

**T meant getting here, after your urgent telegram, to luncheon— 
but—most extraordinary thing—driving to Waterloo—sharp corner 
—hansom cab just in frontturned a little too quick and——” 
(With a gesture of his hands Mr. Toker represented a complete 
reversal of relative positions.) ‘‘I stopped to help—lady inside 
frightened but not hurt—people very seldom are hurt in those sort 
of spills—but the cab-wheel was off and the linch-pin missing— 
cabman in despair—-Sunday, in the neighbourhood of Waterloo, and 
no linch-pin—you know my weaknesses—I carry all sorts of things 
in the box of my phaeton—linch-pins—many other things—gave 
cabby one and amazed him thereby. When he’d got it he couldn’t 
use it. My slight mechanical knowledge came in useful. I fixed 
his wheel and left him happy ; but when I got to Waterloo my train 
had gone without me, so I’m late.” 

The servants had brought out tea and a table meanwhile, together 
with another lounging-chair, and Lady Hurcomb poured out this 
amazingly handy man’s tea, giving it to him and saying at the same 
time: “Then you’ve had no luncheon? I’m not a bit surprised 
about the cab adventure. It’s just like you to have what was required. 
I daresay if it had been a wheel instead of a linch-pin you’d have had 
it concealed somewhere about your person. You're a magician.” 

“Not a bit of it. Only possess a little forethought, that’s all. 
Give Hurcomb another bit of sugar; he’ll have the table over 
reaching out to try and get it like that. He’s not the figure for 
athletics—and, Hurcomb, pass me those biscuits; you cam reach 
them. Those poor beggars of swans seem in a state of craving and 
starvation. Thanks, yes. I lunched calmly and philosophically at 
Waterloo.” 

When the tea was finished and sent away, Toker lounged back 
further in his chair, folded his legs in the most comfortable attitude, 
gave Sir Thomas (who had forgotten to bring out his own case) a fine 
cigar, took one himself, lighted it with a patent contrivance upon 
which a hurricane could have had no deterrent effect, and asked 
quietly : 

“Well! Now I’m here, what’s the news ?” 

“The news is, Harry, that, in despair last night, I had just written 
out a pathetic telegram begging you to come and help us in a 
difficulty—a terrible difficulty—when I got your wire saying that you 
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were coming down. The difficulty is as great as ever. Our only 
hope is in your marvellous and magic powers. Don’t laugh ; it’s 
really very awkward.” 

Lady Hurcomb’s face was quite unusually grave as she spoke, 
and, seeing it so, Toker took the big cigar out of his mouth and asked, 
but quite calmly : 

* Tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, you see it’s like this: the Mirions have done several very 
civil things for me lately, and so, when Tom took this place for 
Ascot week I was obliged to ask Ethel Mirion to stay here for it. 
Ethel Mirion is engaged to a man of sixty. Odd, very odd; buta 
local magnate in their county—Devonshire. So I was obliged to ask 
him, too. They have both accepted.” 

Toker coughed in rather a funny manner, said the smoke had 
gone the wrong way, and begged Lady Hurcomb to proceed. 

**So far so good. Now for the difficulty. Tom—all the bothers 
in life always come from you men—Tom goes blundering down to 
his new club (why couldn’t he be content with one club?) and there 
he meets the young fellow who—what do you call it?—‘ put him up’ 
for it. In the fulness of his heart Tom asks him down here for Ascot 
week, and fe accepts. Tom only tells me of it—oh! so innocently ! 
—last night at seven o’clock or so ; just after we had got fairly settled 
in down here. Do you see?” 

*“* How can he see, Ada, when you’ve not told the point of the 
whole affair?” broke in Sir Thomas, laughing. 

“ Look here, Toker. It’s all very fine to say we men are at the 
bottom of all bothers, but it’s the women. This bother arises from 
the painful fact that this Hugh Leslie—no end good-looking and no 
end poor—was, it seems, Ethel Mirion’s old flame and first love. 
Her people made her give him up; in fact, it’s what you may calla 
pecuniary separation. How they badgered her into the engagement 
with Raymond Payne, who is old enough to be the poor girl’s grand- 
father, I can’t tell you for the life of me; but there it is. The 
gunpowder and the matches are both going to meet in this blessed 
house to-morrow to dinner, and will be constantly together till 
Saturday, with old Stick-in-the-mud whom she’s engaged to on the 
scene all the time. Ada says she'll never forgive herself if it sets 
the old business afloat again, and there we are.” 

“ Harry, will you help us?” Lady Hurcomb inquired anxiously ; 
“TI feel it a point of honour to see the girl isn’t run away with ; 
though, to tell the truth, I’m all for poor Leslie, whom I believe the 
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girl loves still. But there’s one’s duty, you know. Will.you help to 
keep. the matches and the gunpowder apart ?” 

Mr. Toker took his cigar out of his mouth again with great calm- 
ness, looked at the ignition of it critically, and then said slowly : 

. “I don’t see how I can.” 
- “Don’t see how you can? You, who can do anything? why 
can’t you help us, Harry?” asked Lady Hurcomb anxiously. 

“ Because last night—before I sent that wire—I pledged myself 
to Hugh Leslie to do all I could to bring the matches and the gun- 
powder together.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lady Hurcomb, “Oh, Harry!” It was all 
she said, but it was extremely expressive. 

Sir Thomas muttered something below his breath—also extremely 
expressive. 

Mr. Toker, entirely unmoved, looked lazily at the satisfied swans 
and exhaled fragrant tobacco smoke. Then a boat, loaded with 
beauty, went by, and Mr. Toker transferred his gaze to that, and 
exhaled more fragrant tobacco smoke. 

The sight of the boat being suggestive, and nobody appearing 
anxious to say anything just then, Mr. Toker presently asked whether 
“The Willows” possessed a boat-house and boats ? 

That question broke the silence. 

“Oh, yes! The boat-house is just behind that clump of laurels 
—there are several boats,” Sir Thomas answered. 

Mr. Toker, thoughtfully happy, suggested that a pull up stream 
by-and-by, on such an evening, would be extremely pleasant. 

“Oh, Harry! I can’t sink of going out, or doing anything, whilst 
things are in such a fearful muddle,” his cousin said, reprovingly. 
“T feel as if I were leading the Mirions into a trap: what can 
we do?” 

Toker was silent a moment, thinking again, and then he replied 
lazily : 

“Look here: you say you're on Leslie’s side—I tell you that Z’m 
on Leslie’s side. Hurcomb says the only objection of the parents to 
Leslie was insufficiency of income. Now, I’ve something to pro- 
pose : Let us mark this Ascot week by setting the young people up 
in the happiness line. Let us throw this old Raymond Payne over. 
What happiness can a girl of two-and-twenty expect, tied to an old 
City man of sixty, who, by purchasing an estate in Devon, thinks 
he is a country gentleman at once? She'll be wretched with him— 
.absolutely wretched with him! Let us take the other line. What 
do you say ?” . 
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“ But what are we to do about the money? Raymond Payne is 
rich, and Hugh Leslie is poor ; how can we get over ¢hat circum- 
stance ?” asked Lady Hurcomb, wavering. There is always some- 
thing in the depths of a woman’s heart that prompts her to help love 
in distress. 

“ You know me—I’ve got a plan in my head—not quite matured 
yet, truly ; but a plan which will be matured by to-morrow morning 
I expect. What do you say?” 

“ Suppose it goes wrong ; it’s a terrible responsibility, Harry.” 

“ Everything is liable to go wrong. We'll do all we can to make 
it go right.” 

“T won't help you. I really couldn’t.” 

“Which means that Lady Hurcomb will let Harry Toker have 
free scope, and won’t be too strict in the matter of keeping the 
young people apart. I can read Lady Hurcomb pretty plainly,” 
Toker said, smiling and puffing. 

“The responsibility is yours, mind.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“ But, I say, Harry,” broke in Lady Hurcomb after a moment’s 
pause, “did Hugh Leslie tell you that Ethel was coming here— 
does he know that she zs coming ?” 

“Why yes, he knows that, certainly. We had a most interesting 
interview last night. He begged me to do what I could to keep the 
old boy at bay, at least while 4e was at ‘The Willows.’ He is terribly 
excited at the thought of seeing Miss Mirion again. They haven’t 
met for three years—since, in fact, what Hurcomb calls the pecuniary 
separation. It’s the pecuniary feature that makes the matter so 
hard to manage satisfactorily. But we shall see—we shall see.” 

Mr. Toker said that they would see in a tone of voice implying 
the seeing of something very pleasing indeed, and then threw the 
end of his cigar hissing into the river, and lighted a still larger one 
carefully and well with the patent apparatus ; smoking on when he 
had done so peacefully as ever. 

** Jolly old bells!” he said presently, as the chiming of the village 
peal came rising and falling t» them as they sat there beside the 
river. ‘Village churches very pleasant—but I never hardly go.” 

“We went this morning,” Sir Thomas replied. “ Pretty little 
church—would you like to go now?” 

“No thanks, you’re very good. No. By the way, who else is 
coming for the week? Anybody I know?” 

“Well, yes, there #5,” Lady Hurcomb answered, smiling archly, 
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“Somebody who, the London gossip of last season said, was a 
favourite of yours—Rose Milne is coming ! ” 

Mr. Toker’s usual coolness was broken by the slightest possible 
start. 

“Oh !” he said, but very faintly still. “Oh! So Rose Milne is 
coming?” 

“I’m prepared to bet,” said Sir Thomas, seeing the start, “I’m 
prepared to bet that Toker will make a mess of this business of 
Leslie’s as Rose Milne is coming. What will you give me about it, 
Harry ?” 

Mr. Toker took no notice of the offer. He sat silent for sous. 
five minutes, and then he said, quite unmoved : 

“T’ve been thinking——” 

* About Rose Milne?” laughed Lady Hurcomb. 

“That we had better, under all the circumstances, have my drag 
and team down here for the week. [I'll wire Topthorne first thing 
in the morning.” And Mr. Toker fell to airily flicking the dust off his 
patent leather boots with a perfumed silk handkerchief. 


CuaPter III. 


Mr. ToKER had a very busy morning on the day following. He 
was passionately fond of horses, and he personally superintended the 
housing of his own team of bays in the comfortable stables of “The 
Willows.” Time and circumstance always seemed to fit together 
with Mr. Toker as with nobody else. Thus by half-past eight he 
was about, and had despatched his telegram to that best of coach- 
men, Topthorne ; by nine he had written half-a-dozen letters of 
counsel to half-a-dozen friends in distress; by half-past he was 
breakfasting with host and hostess, and in no time at all afterwards— 
or it seemed no time at all—he had walked round the whole property 
at “The Willows,” inspected the boat-house, even pulled a little way 
up stream, and was standing at the white gate at the top of the 
avenue, looking for the arrival of his drag. 

It was beyond all human possibility that Mr. Toker should stand 
looking for anything long without the looked-for thing appearing, as 
though by magic, forthwith. So then; Toker hadn’t taken more 
than half-a-dozen whiffs of the big cigar before the dark-blue drag 
with the bright-red wheels came bowling round the corner of the 
village green in all the glory of horses, livery, and varnish. 

“It’s a glorious dispensation,” he told Sir Thomas later on, when 
the horses were safely in their new quarters ; “it’s a glorious dis- 
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pensation that the Races don’t begin on a Monday ; because, jf they 
did, how on earth could one get really comfortably settled down and 
prepared for enjoying them? He was a wise man who arranged 
they should begin on a Tuesday.” 

“‘ Everything appears-to be arranged just to your fancy; it’sa 
wonderful world for you,” laughed Hurcomb, lounging over ts low 
wall dividing the stable-yard from the pleasure-grounds. ‘‘Seems 
made on purpose for your enjoyment, don’t it ?” 

Mz. Toker, looking approvingly at an assistant administering a 
douche-bath to the drag, paused a moment before answering : 

“Suppcsc it does, iz a sense. Not quite on purpose for me, 
Hurcomb, or there’d have been one person who has now two or 
three thousand a year who would have been penniless.” 

He spoke with so much more serious a tone than he usually 
adopted that Sir Thomas’s face had a sort of surprise upon it, and 
the question “‘Who on earth is that, Toker?” seemed jerked-out of 
him by the shock. 

“She whom the angels (will some day) name Rose Milne,” 
answered Toker, serio-comically. 

** God bless me!” exclaimed the baronet, with immense astonish- 
ment, imparting quite a new expression to his jovial, red-bearded 
face. “Id no idea you were really hard hit—or so hard hit as that.” 

“ Hit right under the wing, and no end of feathers knocked out,” 
the victim answered calmly. 

“Well, but can’t something be done? It does seem plaguey hard 
that you, who have got any amount of people out of any amount of 
scrapes, and troubles, and difficulties, shouldn’t be able to pull off 
your own little affair! Can’t anything be done for you, Toker?” 

Mr. Toker looked thoughtfully at the near hind wheel of his 
drag for a moment or two, and then tapped the low wall upon which 
Sir Thomas leant, with his fist once or twice, with the air of a man 
answering a question in dumb show. 

“What d’you mean by that?” Sir Thomas asked, not being 
particularly quick of apprehension—like hosts of awfully jolly 
people. 

Mr. Toker pointed significantly to the wall. 

‘No impression,” he remarked philosophically. 

“Ts she as hard as all that?” the other asked, smiling, 

Mr. Toker replied in one word : 

“ Harder.” 

The baronet laughed. He couldn’t help it. The exquisitely 
dressed man, with the marvellous patent-leather boots, looked so 
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immeasurably removed from romance in its worst form, that Sir 
Thomas couldn’t have helped laughing for the life of him. 

Toker hadn’t the least objection. ‘ You're quite right,” he said. 
“Tt’s uncommonly funny—uncommonly laughable—the mischief is 
that I can’t see it in that light. Wish I could!” 

But for all his love Mr. Toker was equal to the eating of a very 
substantial lunch, and the mere prospect of seeing his divinity didn’t 
seem to make him one whit the more excited. 

He lounged away after luncheon alone, got out one of the boats 
(he was always passionately fond of the water), and pulled up-stream 
till he reached a little shady nook where branches of trees dipped 
down and kissed the water every now and then as the breeze stirred 
through them. Getting into the shadow of the over-hanging verdure 
he moored his boat alongside the bank, lounged at full length at 
the bottom of his craft with a seat cushion cunningly arranged as a 
pillow, lighted an immense cigar, and fell into a reverie. Todo him 
justice, Toker was the most unselfish of men. Even at that moment, 
with the near prospect of meeting the woman he loved, his thoughts 
didn’t wholly run upon the chances of his suit amongst such propi- 
tious circumstances as shrubbery walks, drifting perfumes, moonlight 
on the. flowing stream, and a hundred other stage accessories to the 
eternal drama—Love. He was by nature a solver of other people’s 
difficulties. He had been so from a child. At his first school the 
character developed, it grew at college, and since that time con- 
stant practice had brought it to a degree of perfection seldom 
equalled. It was the business of his life. As a man in a sudden 
attack of illness sends off post haste for a doctor, so men ina sudden 
attack of misfortune sent off post haste for Toker. His presence 
alone.,in any difficulty seemed to lessen it at once. His wealth, of 
course, aided him. People were very anxious to stand well with the 
owner of fifty thousand a year, and from a tradesman who would always 
give unlimited “time” to a creditor whose cause Toker espoused, 
to the most important of his acquaintance who felt they couldn’t 
altogether afford to turn a deaf ear to suggestions Toker might 
feel called upon to make, his influence was acknowledged as potent. 

But the difficulty he had promised Hugh Leslie he would tackle 
was one of the most abstruse and awkward he had been engaged upon 
for along time. There was not only the getting on of the new love 
to be accomplished, but there was the difficult problem of the getting 
off the old one to be solved. And then the new love hadn’t any 
money. Truly Leslie had merely asked his friend to do what he 
could to give a poor rejécted wretch, thrown by chance with his 
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goddess for the last time, a little hour of happiness with her. But 
Toker was far too “‘thorough” to stop short at that, and it had come 
very strongly into his heart that there might by chance be some way of 
doing a great deal more for Hugh Leslie than Hugh Leslie had ever 
dared to ask or hope. It was the puzzling out of how this was to be 
done that took the foremost place in Toker’s thoughts as he lounged, 
cigar in mouth, in the bottom of his boat that sunny June afternoon, 
beneath the shelter of the boughs that kept on lightly kissing the 
stream and then starting back again frightened. 

How was it to be done? The combating of hosts of difficulties 
had made Harry Toker’s intellect remarkably keen at loopholes and 
stratagems, but for a long time he lay there trying over in his 
thoughts a hundred plans, each of which seemed equally hopeless. 
How was the old City man to be got to give up his prize? 

It wasn’t till the wash of a passing steam-launch had nearly upset 
his boat, andhe had started up with an exclamation, not exactly of fear, 
that he took his place again and the sculls, with some glimmering of an 
idea in his head, and pulled easily back to “ The Willows ” boat-house. 
He was walking over the trim lawns and amongst the conifers, back 
towards the house, when the sound of wheels on the gravel avenue 
attracted his attention, and he paused in the shelter of a great 
monthly-rose bush, of gigantic proportions and in full bloom, and so, 
framed by blossoms, looked out unseen on the arrival of Ethel Mirion. 

The sight seemed to affect him, for he threw himself down on 
the grass, and said half aloud: “ As it isn’t Rose it must be Ethel. 
Now let me see. From Hugh’s description I expected to see a 
goddess at the very least. Let me enumerate the charms of that 
goddess: Middle height, fairly good figure, open English face, 
golden hair—of course blue eyes—white costume and Suede gloves— 
outward attributes of Hugh Leslie’s goddess. Very earthly goddess 
Hugh’s! That’s the strangest part of it. He’d say the same thing 
of mine! Ofcourse he would! He’d only see a tall, dark woman 
of thirty, rather fully developed, and with a deep contralto voice ; 
a woman always well dressed in blue or black—nothing more. Un- 
commonly strange thing love !” 

And with this matter-of-fact reflection Mr. Toker took himself 
off the grass, and wandered indoors. 


CuapTer IV. 


Lapy Hurcoms, with all sorts of twinges of conscience at her 
heart as to the part she was playing towards the Mirions, was in the 
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hall to welcome Ethel when she arrived and got down out of the 
hired fly that brought her from the railway station. 

Lady Hurcomb had held a long consultation with her husband 
that afternoon, in which she had asked very anxiously: “What wé// 
happen, Tom, if we allow Harry to manage this affair?” And Tom 
had replied that you might hang him if he knew what wou/d happen, 
and had laughed a good deal over it, and added that he supposed 
they would survive the consequences whatever they were. ‘Tom, 
Tom! DoJlease be serious!” Lady Hurcomb had pleaded. “It’s 
a very grave matter I can tell you. The Mirions are trusting the 
girl entirely in our hands, and we are, to a certain extent, responsible 
for what occurs.” 

“ Well, Ada, and what do you suppose w// occur?” Sir Thomas 
asked, still greatly amused. ‘‘Do you think Hugh Leslie is going to 
eat the girl, or run away with her, or what?” 

*T don’t think he’d do either of those things unaided. But Toker 
is bent upon helping him to win the girl, and when Toker takes up a 
thing it’s as good as settled.” 

“ Toker—pooh, nonsense! [I'll tell you something, Ada. Your 
reign is entirely over with Toker. He’s terribly gone—hit under the 
wing, in his own language—upon Rose Milne. He told me so most 
sadly this morning, adding that Rose Milne’s heart was as hard as 
a brick wall. The hardness of her heart doesn’t matter in the very 
least, however. The fact that the woman is in the house will render 
Toker entirely harmless. Take my word for it. Toker will be very 
mild.” 

This suggestion produced a consolatory effect upon Lady Hur- 
comb, and she had a jovial face and hearty welcome waiting for Ethel 
when that young lady entered the hospitable hall of “‘ The Willows.” 

“I’m so glad you got here safely, dear,” she said, kissing the 
“open English face” and putting an affectionate arm about the 
“fairly good figure,” which was really better than Mr. Toker’s 
estimate gave it credit for. ‘They all say we’re going to have an 
amazingly fine week. When does Mr. Payne arrive ?” 

All this was hurried into the shortest possible space, as the manner 
of woman is, but it was all very cordial and motherly and nice, not- 
withstanding. The Open English Face was very bright and pleasing, 
and replied that it was “awfully good of Lady Hurcomb to have it 
there—it really was.” But the brightness dimmed a little at the 
mention of Raymond Payne, and Lady Hurcomb was not slow to 
notice it. Raymond Payne, it seemed, would turn up at some 
unknown hour, but certainly that night—most probably in time for 
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dinner. So the Open English Face added, with rather a sad smile 
upon it, the hostess thought. 

It is a beautiful characteristic of woman that when she begins a 
conversation she becomes entirely oblivious of time, place, and 
attendant circumstances, forthwith. 

Ethel and Lady Hurcomb stood there in the hall with the flyman 
unpaid, holding the little dialogue given above—quite regardless of 
the fact. It was Toker, sauntering towards the house, who grasped 
the state of affairs, and paid the Jehu and dismissed him. 

The sound of the fly moving off did not distract the ladies from 
their chat the least bit ; but the footfall upon the doorstep caused 
Lady Hurcomb to say : 

“This is somebody staying with us, Ethel 

Ethel’s back was towards the door, but at the given words she 
turned quickly round with an expectant expression on her face, an 
expression which faded away as she saw Toker, and as Toker’s cousin 
gave his name and introduced them. 

It was a trivial circumstance, but Toker was very quick at trivial 
circumstances, and he asked himself in an instant: “Is Hugh in 
correspondence with her then?” and said aloud : 

“Charming day, Miss Mirion, but dusty outside. We shall be 
choked to-morrow. Have you by any chance dropped a handker. 
chief?” producing a dainty little something, highly perfumed, as he 
spoke. 

*‘Oh ! Yes—of course it’s mine ! Thank you so much, Mr. Toker 
—where was it ?” 

“You dropped it on the doorstep getting out of the fly—very 
easy thing todo. Deep step out of a fly—they always make those 
conveyances so elevated—don’t know why, I’m sure.” 

He ran on with this inconsequent talk very glibly, and Ethel 
secretly thought him a weak young man. But he was holding 
her there thus to get time for a more deliberate study of her. 
The time was short in which he had to perform a difficult task, and 
he wanted to know his characters as well as was possible, before 
playing that game of finesse he loved so dearly. 

Hurcomb turned up the next minute, hearty, loud, and hospi- 
table, welcomed Miss Mirion with extreme cordiality, and took 
Toker into the little study to try something choice imported from 
Havanna. 

“Come along, dear, I'll show you your room,” good-natured 
Ada said, and, with an arm about Ethel’s trim waist, led the Open 
English Face away upstairs. 


” 
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It was the prettiest little room into which she led that Face— 
chintz-hung, and picturesque beyond all depicting, with a view, from 
one window, of the river; and a view, from another window, of 
Windsor’s grand old Castle, with its grey walls and many windows, 
where the sunset gold lingered, glittering fitfully. 

“Oh! how glorious!” Ethel exclaimed, standing at the window 
with her hat and gloves still on; “oh! how glorious!” And then, 
all in an instant, it proved so overpoweringly glorious that Ethel 
Mirion sank down in a chair, buried her face in her hands upon the 
chintz-hung dressing-table close by, and sobbed as though her heart 
were breaking. 

Lady Hurcomb was beside the sobbing figure in an instant, 
tapping the figure’s back (as though some efficacy lay in that mode 
of treatment), and saying : 

“Why, Ethel, what zs the matter? And what shall I get you? 
Some sal-volatile or some red lavender, or what? You must be tired, 
darling.” 

The figure sobbed on without speaking for a few minutes, and 
then the Open English Face looked up, all disfigured by tears, and 
asked : 

‘*Oh! Lady Hurcomb, why did you ask Raymond Payne here?” 

“Why, my dear! Doesn’t one always invite a girl’s fiamgé when 
she has one?” Ada asked in considerable perplexity. 

“ But we're not exactly engaged—that is, not formally engaged. 
Father and mother look upon it as an engagement, and give it out 
that it is one—but it zsv’¢; really it isn’t—and—and—I faze the old 
fellow.” Ethel finished, sitting upright and tearful, and pulling at 
one corner of her tiny handkerchief spitefully. 

“ Oh, here’s a business !” Lady Hurcomb thought, sighing at the 
responsibility that was deepening about her every minute. ‘ Here’s 
a business, and Toker on the other side!” “But, my dear girl, 
what zs the arrangement between you and Mr. Payne?” she asked 
aloud. 

“ Mr. Payne’s an old fool! Think of his name—Raymond! It 
sounds like some penny bloodcurdler, doesn’t it ? and his beastly name 
isn’t the worst part of him. Do you know what he is? He has 
made his money in some doubtful way in London—cheating people 
by lending money at sixty per cent., I believe—and has made a heap ; 
but it’s taken him so long to do, that he’s an old man—quite sixty— 
and a terribly cockney, can’t ride or shoot or do anything, and he’s 
taken the Hall at Hartscombe, near us, you know, and sets up for being 
a country gentleman ; and he’s a terrible sham, and a terrible miser, 
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and a most awful coward. He’s afraid of his own bulls. What do 
you think of that?” 

Lady Hurcomb was nearly laughing at this crowning baseness on 
Mr. Raymond Payne’s part, but restrained herself and replied : 

“ It doesn’t sound romantic, certainly ; but you haven’t told me 
yet what footing you really stand on with regard to him ?” 

“ Well, you see, Mr. Payne wants me to marry him, and I’ve told 
him I’ll think of it ; I was obliged to tell him that because father and 
mother insisted on it. I’ve told him I'll take a year to think of it— 
and so, you see, I can’t be called fully engaged, can I?” 

“ Not on those terms, certainly.” 

“ And heaps of things might happen in a year ; he’s so old, he 
might die !” 

“Oh, Ethel !” 

“Or Somebody Else might come along ; that would be nicest, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

The Open English Face looked up so openly with the question 
that Lady Hurcomb, looking down into it, was obliged to laugh out- 
right. 

“‘T suppose it would, Ethel.” 

“The worst of it all is,” Ethel went on, getting up from her 
chair and beginning to take off her hat, “the worst of it is that if 
SomEBopy comes along he'll be sure to have his pockets empty. 
SomEsopy always does have his pockets empty—it’s quite characteristic 
of SomEBoDy—everybody’s SomEBopy I mean.” 

*‘ Perhaps,” Lady Hurcomb answered, the smile still upon her 
face, “ perhaps SomEBODy 4as come along ?” 

* Do you know, really, Lady Hurcomb—I believe he has.” And, 
with the tears all vanished away, the Open English Face looked up 
with a mischievous laugh upon it. 

“Tt’s just exactly Toker’s luck!” Lady Hurcomb thought, half 
annoyed at it. ‘ Whenever he takes up a case everything plays 
into his hands. “Then you're really not engaged—are you quite 
sure, Ethel? Have you told me quite all?” 

“T’ve promised them at home—that if a year hence—(it’s only 
eleven months now, for it was a month ago)—I’ve promised them 
at home that if Mr. Payne asks me again a year hence, I'll say 
‘yes.’ That’s the worst of it. If someone could omly get him 
to give me up of his own accord, that would save all trouble, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, certainly. But I must go and dress now—I really must,” 
Lady Hurcomb said, looking at her watch. 
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When she was at the door Ethel Mirion asked her a coaxing 
question : 

“Lady Hurcomb, tell me please—Somesopy will be here to 
dinner to-night, won’t he?” 

Suddenly turning mischievous, Lady Hurcomb teplied, laugh- 
ing: 

“Raymond Payne! Why, of course he will. I daresay he’s 
here already.” But somehow her look said something more than 
her words, and sent Ethel to her toilet very happy. 

Lady Hurcomb went straight downstairs and into the study, 
where Sir Thomas and Toker were still puffing the marvellous impor- 
tation from Havanna. 

She was obliged to tell them what Ethel had told her. “TI won't 
be a party to forcing the girl to marry the old wretch,” she said. 
*T’d never have asked him if I’d known the truth.” 

When all was told, Sir Thomas whistled. Toker got lazily out of 
the chair in which he had been reclining, and stood with his back 
to the empty, flower-decked grate. 

“I shall pull it through you'll see,” he said pleasantly ; “but 
I’m anxious to know what sort of a card old Payne is. The hardest 
work may be to get him to give the girl up, but he’ll have to do it, 
the old beggar! I want to see him.” 

At this instant there was a sound of wheels on the gravel, and 
Lady Hurcomb, standing by the window, exclaimed : 

“‘ Here’s somebody else you’d much rather see, Harry! Here is 
Rose Milne! Come into the hall with me and welcome her.” 

“No,” Toker replied stolidly. “No, Ada. I respect her com- 
fort too much. She'll only be disgusted to find I’m in the house at 
all. Don’t tell her—let her have a further half-hour’s happifess in 
blissful ignorance of my presence. You and Hurcomb go out and 
welcome her ; I’ll stay in here,” and Toker lounged down into his 
easy-chair again contentedly. 

Host and hostess went out as he requested them, but they left 
the door open after them, and very slowly Toker got up and shut it, 
dropping back into his low seat again when it was closed. 

“Wonder how she'll look at dinner?” he soliloquised calmly in 
his solitude. “I know how she'll look though—terribly bored at 
seeing me, of course she will! It’s only natural! Am much too good 
at pulling off other people’s affairs to pull off my own. Always so.” 
And Mr. Toker, first seeing that the coast was clear, lounged off 
upstairs to dress. ; 
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CHAPTER V. 


* Wuat ! Two shillings for a mile and a-half? Eighteen-pence is 
your fare, and if you won’t take it you can summons me.” 

Which remark, spoken in a rough, rather nasal voice, implies that 
Mr. Raymond Payne has arrived at “ The Willows,” and is settling 
with the cabman. 

Jehu looked up doubtfully at Mr. Raymond Payne, with an ex- 
pression that said he would very much enjoy punching Mr. Raymond 
Payne’s head ; but he finally took the eighteen-pence tendered, and 
drove off with a backward glance of disgust and derision as he 
turned the corner of the avenue. 

“ We've ’ad all sorts of gents visiting and such like,” a footman 
told his particular weakness, the housemaid, ten minutes later ; “ but 
of all the lot this Raymond Payne beats ’em—he does indeed—not 
even forgetting the poet as stayed with us, and as ’adn’t’ad ’is ’air cut 
since infancy.” 

“Why, what’s he like?” asked the housemaid, interested, like all 
her sex, in any human monstrosity. 

Simpson was hardly equal to the telling of what he was like. 
“ All clean shaved and fat and round—what you might call a Dutch 
cheese of a man,” was the nearest he could get to it. ‘* And terrible 
nervous,” he added. ‘“’E saw there was a bow window top beneath 
’is window, and said it was likely to attrac’ thieves, and then ’e asked 
if there was many burglaries in these parts.” 

“And what did you tell him, Simpson?” asked the pretty house- 
maid, shaking her head at the questioner. 

“Told ’im there was ’osts of ’em,” replied Simpson, retreating 
into a pantry to conceal his emotion. 

Lady Hurcomb looked very nice, in a matronly sort of way, that 
night as she stood in her drawing-room, saying the right thing to 
each guest whilst the trying five minutes before the announcement 
of dinner went by. 

“Ah, Mr. Payne! so you’ve got here safely ; I’m very glad to 
see you—very ;” and she shook Mr. Payne’s hand as she spoke. 

Mr. Payne, in an essentially aldermanic suit of evening dress 
(graphic, and only possible adjective), was, as Simpson said, “a Dutch 
cheese of a man” with a strong cockney accent and an occasional aitch 
too many. But it is only fair to say, of this latter circumstance, that 
he atoned for it to the best of his ability by generally dropping that 
letter where it should be sounded. 
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*T’m sure I’m very pleased to come. The seeing of a race 
meeting——” 

“ This is a very old friend of mine—Mr. Toker. Harry, this is 
Mr. Payne,” and Mr. Toker advanced, spotless and perfumed, but 
very much “there” all the same. 

“Often heard of you in Devonshire,” he said pleasantly. “ If 
all country squires were more of your stamp, wouldn’t be so much 
Radicalism about. Ground cut from under Radicals’ feet.” 

‘I try to be as popular as I can,” Mr. Payne answered, and it 
was true. He did try, but it wasn’t very successful. ‘“ Your name 
is also known to me in town—in fact, all over England,” he added ; 
thinking the owner of that name a very pleasant young fellow indeed. 

“Oh, yes! Toker’s Entire, eh? Pretty well known, I suppose. 
Let me turn your coat-collar down, it’s standing up at present. Ail 
dress-coat collars seem to endeavour to stand up; it’s a feature of 
them when put on hurriedly.” 

“So very unassuming,” Mr. Payne thought, submitting to the 
named operation. 

Then Sir Thomas came in with another hearty greeting, and 
then Ethel, who was very cool indeed to her ancient admirer, and 
kept close to Lady Hurcomb, as if for protection. 

Rose Milne was late—beauty always is—but she came sailing in 
at last in black, with white ribbons about it, and a bunch of fragrant 
white tea-roses at her breast, and made a very pretty bow to Payne, 
and went up and talked quite friendlily to Ethel, whom she only then 
met for the first time. She didn’t take any notice of Toker, who 
had got himself into an obscure nook somehow, and couldn’t be 
seen. But he lounged up presently, and then she looked at him 
very quietly, with a little smile on her face. 

“Oh! is Mr. Toker here? How do you do, Mr. Toker?” But 
she didn’t offer to shake hands, and Toker himself didn’t appear 
anxious for that ceremony. 

“Oh, yes! Toker’s here,” said the owner of that name in a tone 
hinting he would like to add “ poor wretch,” but he didn’t. 

And then Rose Milne went on talking to Ethel. 

Ethel wasn’t brilliant in that short conversation. Her eyes 
were so constantly on the door that «wou/dn’t open and admit SomE- 
BODY, however much she might look at it—a marked peculiarity of 
doors in general. They are always so reluctant to admit SomEzBopy, 
and so eternally opening to admit Nozopy ! 

It was quite clear at last that Leslie wasn’t coming in time for 
dinner, and therefore the party went into the dining-room without him. 
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Dear Lady Hurcomb (ow Toker loved her!) managed to get him 
next Rose Milne at table. But Lady Hurcomb’s conscience smote 
her as she did so, for she caught the most reproachful look in Ethel’s 
eyes. Poor Ethel! doomed to sit next the detestable Raymond for 
the length of the meal ! 

Toker, in the one position he most coveted on earth, found him- 
self tongue-tied there. Suddenly everything possible of being talked 
about seemed vanished away, and his goddess didn’t help him in the 
least. She talked pleasantly enough to Sir Thomas, but there wasn’t 
a word for Toker. 

Growing desperate towards dessert he plunged into the subject 
of the races. 

“ We're going to have it fine to-morrow,” he said with an effort ; 
‘I’m going to have the pleasure of driving you all into the course on 
my drag.” 

Then the dark eyes turned upon him with a sparkle of amusement 
in them, and the deep contralto voice said : 

**Are you, Mr. Toker? I hope you’re to be trusted.” 

Having started a conversation at last, and so hopefully, it wasn’t 
in the nature of things he should have been allowed to glide along 
with it undisturbed. From the other side of the table came the 
cockney tones of Raymond Payne: 

**The horses are quiet ones, I hope? I have a great objection to 
unquiet horses; they’re really very dangerous besides. If they are 
not quiet I would rather walk to the course; it’s only two miles, 
is it?” 

Toker took the interruption very quietly. Besides, he caught a 
glance from Ethel at the instant, and it gave him inspiration. 

“Usually my team is very quiet,” he said, a little dubiously. 
* But I'll satisfy you on that point, Mr. Payne. You shall havea 
turn on my drag with me round the lanes before we start for the 
races—first thing after breakfast, that will be the plan. I should 
be very sorry to startle you.” 

For the time Mr. Payne seemed disposed of—obliged and satis- 
fied. He took up the subject of “ nitrates” with Sir Thomas, and 
was fully engaged upon that congenial topic forthwith. 

Toker made one more attempt : 

‘It’s an age since we met last, Miss Milne.” 

“Is it? I thought I saw you somewhere very lately, but I really 
can’t recall where—in the Row, I suppose. One sees everybody 
there.” 


“JZ don’t, very often. Strange thing, isn’t it? I go there and 
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see nobody at all,” Toker said, trying to make his voice tender and 
his glance romantic. 

**T didn’t know your eyes were bad; it’s smoking so much, I 
expect,” Rose Milne said seriously. And then she added, “ How 
terribly hot it is! It’s quite a bore to talk this weather, isn’t it?” 

Poor Toker muttered something and took the hint. 

**T might have known it,” he told himself. ‘ Not the least use 
in the world! But she never looked better than she does to-night! 
Toker, my boy, you’re an ass! that’s your description. She’s got 
nobody to take care of her, and she doesn’t want anybody. She’s 
quite equal to taking care of herself. More people know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows. More people love Miss Angelica than Miss 
Angelica loves—it’s human nature ! ” 

So Toker took his rebuff philosophically, and maintained an 
impenetrable silence till after the ladies went out of the room. 

When they were gone he became conversational once more, and 
made himself so extremely pleasant to Mr. Payne that the old 
gentleman put him down in his mental note-book as one of the very 
nicest young fellows he had ever met—a man to be thoroughly trusted. 

To see “The Willows” garden at its highest perfection such a 
night as that night was necessary: a bright moonlight one, with a 
red-faced moon, at the full, looking down from behind a clump of 
willows on a little island in the river, and throwing silver bars of 
light across the lawns, and making the great broad leaves of the 
laurel hedges gleam fitfully as the lightest wandering wind coquetted 
with them. A night when the plash of oars in the stream could be 
heard in the stillness half a mile away, and when, now and again, a 
nightingale would burst forth with a few bars of thrilling melody, and 
emphasise them with a sudden silence. 

The ladies didn’t trouble to put wraps over their low dinner- 
gowns, it was too hot even for that ; but they strolled out among the 
conifers and fragrant flower-beds arm-in-arm—three most material 
ghosts, superior to any genuine ones for such a night. 

It was thus wandering that the men found them, after drawing the 
reception-rooms blank ; thus wandering, along the broad gravel path 
beside the river. 

They hadn’t all been together longer than five minutes; they had 
scarcely broken into pairs—as it is the destiny and doom of our 
species fo break, sooner or later, whatsoever the occasion—when 
there was another step, scarcely noticeable upon the turf, and the 
next instant the pale moonlight hid Ethel’s blushes, for SomEBopy 
had come, 
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It was after Mr. Toker had seen the meeting, and the introduc- 
tions following that arrival, that, lighting one of his biggest cigars, he 
strolled away alone ; first seeing unsuspecting Raymond Payne 
started on a congenial topic with Sir Thomas. 

*“ Ah!” thought Mr. Toker, ‘‘just so. There’s Rose Milne with 
her arm through Ada Hurcomb’s, and there’s Hugh wandering about 
beside Ethel Mirion; but he’s not saying anything to her—not a 
word! To my certain knowledge they haven’t met for three years, 
and she said to him, ‘I’m very well, thank you,’ in reply to his 
question ; and the next time she spoke to him she asked ‘if he had 
been cricketing much this season!’ No use my trying to talk to 
Rose Milne, decause she don’t want me, and there’s an end of it,” 
Mr. Toker told himself quite spitefully. ‘ You don’t seem usually a 
fool, Toker, but you can’t somehow beat it into yourself—she don’t 
want you! You'll be happier when you can.” 

So Mr. Toker to his cigar, standing at the end of the gravel 
path and gazing out rather sadly on the river. The two lovers, the 
coldness of whose greeting had so disgusted him, walked close by in 
the twilight and didn’t see him. He caught a scrap of their con- 
versation and was more disgusted : 

“Yes, with this very swift bowling one has to look out, and the 
ball ain’t over soft ; but it’s a jolly old game, and licks tennis into fits.” 

“That’s only a woman’s game, as you call it, so of course you're 
disdainful,” Ethel replied; and then they passed out of hearing, 
actually laughing! 

“Well,” exclaimed Toker, half aloud, “ if that’s all he wanted me 
to keep the old boy out of the way for, he’s a bigger fool than I took 
him for. I wonder what she sees in him? J see only a tall, straight, 
dark fellow of seven-and-twenty, with a high colour and a black 
moustache. No doubt she sees an Adonis, or even more. Strange 
things, women!” and Mr. Toker puffed on in silence again, telling 
himself that he was far better out there, as he wasn’t wanted else- 
where. 

But perhaps Lady Hurcomb had some real pity and regard for 
him ; perhaps she thought Rose Milne might be induced to be more 
merciful with a little closer acquaintance ; for some cause or other 
she brought Rose Milne up there to where Toker was standing 
by-and-by, and then, with a sudden excuse, hurried away after a 
distant, moving object, dimly seen through shrubs, and said to be 
Sir Thomas. 

“It’s really very good of Ada,” Toker thought, “but it’s only a 
waste of time and trouble, for Rose don’t want me!” But his heart 
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beat a little the quicker for all that, and his voice was very gentle as 
he asked : 

“ Been dancing much this season, Miss Milne?” and before she 
could reply he thought, disgusted, ‘‘ Hang me if that’s much better 
than Ethel Mirion’s cricketing talk! It’s the disease, I suppose.” 

“Oh! I’ve been dancing a good deal ; more than I care about,” 
Rose answered, carelessly. 

** Do you really care for anything ?” 

**T suppose so, though I hardly know what. I feel as though one 
ought to care for something or other—let me see, what do I care for?” 

There was a silence whilst Rose tried to think what she did care 
for, and in it Toker’s courage suddenly rose within him to almost 
proposal height. He couldn’t for the life of him tell why it was so, 
but it did. 

He didn’t wait for Rose’s reply, he broke out suddenly in a tone 
there was no mistaking : 

“ There’s one thing, Miss Milne, that would be made very happy 
if it thought ——” 

She turned towards the house at once. “Then it had ever so 
much better of think,” she said, smiling a little. Toker when eager 
looked so ridiculous, even by moonlight. 

Toker’s courageous self vanished then and there. 

“You're quite right, quite. I’ve thought so all along,” he said 
with laughable earnestness; “and it’s getting decidedly chilly out 
here, isn’t it? Let us go indoors ; somebody appears to be playing.” 

They went indoors. It was Lady Hurcomb playing ; she got up 
when they entered the room and made Rose take her place. ‘‘ That 
will bring them indoors,” she said. 

It had that effect. Rose had a rich deep voice, and everybody 
listened enchanted. But it didn’t turn Toker’s head, for he told 
Hugh Leslie that night that he “ had arranged, he strongly suspected, 
for a place at Ethel’s side for him in the drag to-morrow. He had 
an idea Raymond Payne would walk.” And then, with the cheeriest 
good-night, Toker went into his bedroom. 

“You might have known it,” he told himself there ; “ you’re far 
too lucky with other people’s affairs to succeed with your own. You 
might have known it, Toker! She veadly doesn’t want you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Give the team an extra feed of corn this morning, Topthorne,” 
Mr, Toker said, going into the stables before breakfast next day. 
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Mr. Topthorne looked up at his master in some little surprise. 

“ They'll be uncommon fresh, sir—and ladies going on the coach, 
sir,” he protested dubiously. 

All right, Topthorne, I’m go ng to take a friend for a little drive 
before we start for the races, and I want to show him how the team 
can move,” replied Mr. Toker calmly. 

“Oh! if that’s it, sir, in course,” answered Topthorne, with a grin. 
“T understand, sir, I understand,” and he thereupon turned into 
the stables to carry out his instructions. 

“Look here, Leslie,” Toker said, taking him aside immediately 
after breakfast, “this plan of mine has two advantages : firstly, it will 
give you an hour with the goddess, only don’t talk cricket all the 
time ; and, secondly, it will make old Payne walk to the course, or 
have a fly or something, for I back he won’t travel by my drag after 
this morning’s drive—see ?” 

“What are you going to do to the poor old boy?” Leslie asked, 
laughing. 

“Oh! nothing much; only give him an idea of what a team is 
sometimes ; besides, it will make the horses quiet for the ladies. By 
the way, there’s just the possibility of a third advantage in my plan— 
it may by accident rid you of old Payne altogether—though I don’t 
mean to break his neck if I can sufficiently funk him without.” 

Hugh Leslie, knowing something of the dare-devil nature lying 
hid beneath Toker’s cool exterior, looked rather grave as the speaker 
strolled laughingly away over the sunny lawns. 

** Don’t be too rash,” he expostulated. ‘* Society couldn’t afford 
to lose you, Toker.” 

Toker turned back at the words, and came up beside Hugh 
Leslie again. 

“I’ve been thinking over your affairs,” he said in his own cheery 
way. ‘“ Don’t think me personal if I put a personal question: Do 
you like heras much as ever? Is she as much of a goddess as ever? 
Tell me, please, before I go any further, because time now and then 
changes people’s opinions on such points.” 

**She’s ten thousand times better than ever, old fellow,” Leslie 
exclaimed enthusiastically, “and I’m ten thousand times more ‘ gone’ 
than ever. Does shat satisfy you?” 

Toker looked at him a moment with a smile upon his face, and 
then told him that it did. 

“We'll have it all over to-night then; I’ve got an idea.” 

“When you tell a fellow you have an idea he’s as good as helped 
out of his difficulty. You’re a wonderful fellow, Toker. But no 
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ideas are of much use to me, I’m afraid ; it’s worse than that—ever 
so much.” 

“When I take up a case I generally pull it through,” Mr. Toker 
answered contentedly ; “ other people’s cases, that is.” 

“This is very ’andsome, I mean handsome,” said Mr. Raymond 
Payne as the drag, in all the glory of varnish, came round to the door 
with a couple of grooms at the heads of the leaders. ‘“ But ain’t the 
coachman going to drive?” as Topthorne prepared to dismount. 

* No, I’m going to take the ribbons,” Toker said, laughing. ‘“ Get 
up, Mr. Payne.” 

Toker was already up as he spoke, and Mr. Payne scrambled up 
somehow. “ Dear me!” he exclaimed, arrived at the top, ‘“‘ where 
shall I sit? What a great deal of vacant accommodation!” looking 
round over the empty seats. 

“ Why, come here by me,” Toker replied ; “ you'll see the team 
better.” 

So Mr. Payne took his seat, holding on, after he had done so, by 
the iron at his side as though there might be a difficulty in keeping it 
when taken. 

The other guests, with Sir Thomas and Lady Hurcomb, were 
assembled on the doorsteps to see the start, and everybody appeared 
to think it a very funny performance : everybody laughed so. 

* Let ’em go,” said Toker to the grooms at the horses’ heads. 

** One moment—the reins are unbuckled!” exclaimed Mr. Payne, 
in evident alarm, 

“What? Oh! the ends of the leaders’ ribbons are always free, 
so that one can let ’em go in case of a catastrophe, you know. Sit 
tight, Mr. Payne!” 

**T’m certain you'll enjoy it,” called out Lady Hurcomb from the 
steps. 

“I’m quite sure I shall,” rejoined Mr. Payne in a sort of dis- 
jointed gasp, for the leaders sprang into their collars with a bound, 
and the coach proceeded down the avenue at a rapid pace, the two 
smart grooms clambering to their places in perfect “ time” at the first 
stride of the team. 

“Dear me! can we turn into the road at this pace?” inquired 
Payne anxiously, as the lodge-gates were neared. ‘These horses 
appear very fresh.” 

“They are fresh. Oh! we shall turn all right,” replied the driver 
of them, gathering his reins in the masterful way of a thorough 
workman ; “but you’d better hald tight—one never knows what may 
happen. Haven't you been on a coach before?” 
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*T’ve been outside a’bus a great many times—but there isn’t 
much similarity,” replied poor Payne, visibly “funking.” “Four 
horses seem such a large number for one man to drive safely. Dear 
me, how the coach rolled then !” 

The rolling of the coach was due to Mr. Toker (who had steadied 
his team for the turn into the road) suddenly “letting them out” 
down a slight declivity. 

“That’s nothing—but the job is to hold them—they’re pulling 
like mad,” he said, thereby striking dismay into his companion’s 
heart. “I'd really no idea they would be so fresh. Would you care 
to put your hand upon them and see, Mr. Payne?” 

“Oh! thank you, no; not on any account. Are we cbliged to 
go so fast? The pace seems really increasing. I think it’s the 
blowing of the ’orn. Won't you tell the men to stop it?” asked 
Payne, whose face was visibly paling with alarm at the situation in 
which he found himself. 

“Tt’s not the horn, and I want to tire them a bit. Perhaps a 
gallop will take it out of them,” Toker said, concealing his laughter 
at the sight of the terrified face beside him. 

“Oh, really! Coaching is a charming sport. I daresay in time 
I should quite like it ; but I’d much rather you didn’t gallop—if it’s 
all the same to you. I would indeed.” 

But it was too late to protest. The bays, full of corn, and very 
excited at one or two liberties Toker had taken with them, took a 
sudden advantage of him at a convenient descent, and broke into 
an unmistakable gallop of their own accord. 

A coach with only four outside passengers is not any great deter- 
rent to a team bent on mischief, and that vehicle sped after the bays, 
rocking from side to side in very unorthodox style indeed. 

“By Jove, they’re off!” exclaimed Toker, rather surprised, very 
much amused, and not the least little bit alarmed. “‘ Sit tight, Payne! 
I didn’t think they had it in them.” 

But Toker hadn’t counted for the effect of his words on his sole 
passenger. Raymond Payne, in mortal terror, clung to his arm, 
exclaiming, in hurried accents, from time to time : 

“Oh! Mr, Toker, what is to be done? What will happen? Is 
there no way of getting down? I liked it very much till this. - What 
will become of us? What will ?” 

“ Keep quiet and sit still, and don’t hang on to my arm. They’ll 
be tired in a minute or two,” replied Toker, highly delighted with 
the effect he was producing. “They'll be quite quiet by the time we 
start for the races.” 
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“No starting for the races for me!” exclaimed Mr. Payne 
devoutly. ‘ Not on a coach, at any rate. If ever I get safely on the 
ground again—if ever I do—oh ! » 

The last exclamation, accompanied by a sort of cry, broke from 
the speaker as the leaders shied violently at some pigs flying in 
alarm from a wayside patch of grass. 

“ That was a near thing,” exclaimed Toker—even Ais face a trifle 
graver than usual. “It can’t last very much longer now.” 

It didn’t seem as if it could. Trees and hedgerows flew past 
them, alternating with farm-houses and cottages, whose inhabitants 
rushed out of doors to stare speechless at the sight of a blue drag 
with red wheels “urging its mad career” at full gallop, driven by a 
gentleman with a smile upon his face, and hampered by an elderly 
companion clinging to his arm in a silent agony of terror. As for 
the two grooms behind, they had heard from Topthorne of the 
intention of the drive, and were very doubtful how much was real 
and how much was counterfeit in that run-away. 

It was a more real affair, notwithstanding, than Mr. Toker had 
in any way expected, and only his consummate skill and coolness 
averted a spill. But a spill was averted. There was no traffic, 
fortunately, in those country lanes, even though it was the first day 
of Ascot, for it was early for Ascot traffic yet. Before very long the 
horses had all they required in the way of galloping, and submitted 
tamely enough to be steadied down to a trot, and subsequently to a 
standstill. 

It was when this latter feat was accomplished that Mr. Payne, 
without waiting for the ladder, blundered over the side, and fell into 
the arms of a groom who happened to be passing to the horses’ 
heads. 

“Why, what are you up to?” inquired Toker, in some amaze- 
ment, and more amusement, at so instantaneous a disappearance. 

“ Up to?” exclaimed Mr. Payne from the safety of the turf by 
the wayside, where he stood panting and trembling. “Upto? If 
ever I get outside a coach again—may I be—I’d rathernot say what.” 

** But you'll drive back to ‘The Willows’? They’re quiet enough 
now,” Toker said, laughing. 

** No, thank you,” Mr. Payne replied, with emotion; “ TI’ll walk. 
Don’t think about me. If you are wise, you’// walk, and let the 
men lead those desperate horses home. It is far the wiser course.” 

Persuasion was of no avail, and so at last, laughing to himself a 
good deal, and seeing a suppressed reflection of his own merriment 
on the faces of his grodms, Toker turned the drag at a convenient 
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widening of the lane, and drove steadily homeward, leaving Mr. 
Payne trudging slowly after him through the dusty roads. 

The other people were out on the lawns when Toker drove up to 
the house ; Ethel and Hugh were playing tennis. Toker muttered 
below his breath as he saw this : 

“ Hang it all! Just what I expected. I have been risking my 
neck for him to get a game of tennis with her. It’s too bad of him. 
It really is.” 

“ Why, where is Mr. Payne?” asked Lady Hurcomb, coming up 
beside the coach with Rose Milne. 

** T should think he’s about a mile and a half off now, on the 
Staines road,” Toker replied calmly. ‘“ He’s walking—he preferred 
it—and he’s never going outside a coach again.” 

“Oh, Harry! you’ve been frightening him on purpose. I can 
see it by the condition of the horses,” Lady Hurcomb said, laughing, 
and holding up a reproving finger. ‘‘ How wrong of you, Harry! 
and how dangerous! You might have had a bad accident.” 

Mr. Toker got down from the box, gave directions for the wash- 
ing over of the horses very deliberately, and then said: 

“ Bad accident! I should think so, Can’t imagine how we 
escaped it. Team bolted—clean. Awful lark—frightened old Payne 
nearly to death.” 

“ How could you, Harry! I’m certain you did it on purpose too. 
I can see it in your face. It’s altogether too bad—a guest too! 
What ave you afraid of? Vothing, I believe.” 

“* T really don’t believe he is a coward,” Rose Milne said, looking 
at him not quite so coldly as usual. “I really don’t believe he is. 
But oughtn’t we to be getting ready to start?” 

And so Rose Milne went away upstairs with Lady Hurcomb, 
leaving Toker alone upon the doorstep. 

* Tt’s no use, Toker,” that gentleman told himself, looking feebly 
after the disappearing figure. ‘‘ It was a very civil speech, and all 
that, but it don’t mean anything, Toker, because she don’t want 
you !” 

And the fifty thousand per annum that wasn’t required strolled 
disconsolately away to where Sir Thomas was reading a newspaper 
under the shade of a cedar tree, and told him all about the drive he 
had taken Mr. Payne. 

* You'll be the death of him, poor old boy,” the baronet said, 
laughing, when he had heard. 

“ No,” said Toker quietly, with the air of a man fully determined 
upon his course. I shan’t kill him; but I’m afraid he’ll have te 
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suffer another fright or two before he'll consent to relinquish his 
claim to Ethel. That’s what I mean to make him do.” 

“ But, I say, Toker,” Sir Thomas replied, getting up from his 
chair, folding up the newspaper, and putting it in his pocket. “ But, 
I say, Toker, think what you’re up to. The old boy has plenty of 
money, and this Leslie hasn’t a farthing beyond what he wins horse- 
racing—a terrible sort of fellow to make a girl throw over a certainty 
of sixty for. Don’t forget that.” 

“No. I’ve not forgotten that,” Toker said thoughtfully. “ I’ve 
a pretty complete scheme in my head. Fact is I like the young 
fellow—he’s been useful to me more than once. I mean helping 
Hugh Leslie this time—substantially if I can. You'll see.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Sir Thomas, stroking his pointed red beard, 
*‘ it’s a pity Raymond Payne ain’t fifteen years older. If he’d been 
seventy-five instead of sixty it would have saved a heap of trouble, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“T thought of that at once,” Toker replied, laughing. ‘“ Yes, 
that would have been /4e thing—then he’d have provided for them 
both at an early date, eh? Look out—here he comes. I say, how 
hot and dusty he looks too! Come and hear what he says of the 
affair—and it’s time the team was round—it’s twelve o’clock.” 

And Sir Thomas and Toker walked towards the house and Mr. 
Payne. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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A RUSSIAN MONASTERY, 


HOSE who are obliged to tarry long at Cavalla, in Thrace, as 
a rule grow very sorry for themselves ; if the victim cares for 
sentiment, he is glad to find himself on the spot once known as 
Neapolis, the first spot on this continent of Europe on which St. 
Paul landed on his way to Philippi in his capacity of apostle to us 
gentiles ; he visits the well where popular report says that the first of 
the many sermons addressed to European ears was preached, pro- 
vided with an escort to protect him from real or imaginary brigands, 
he toils to Philippi and back in one day, and it depends entirely on 
his capacity for imagination whether he enjoys that day or not, for 
the present Philippi retains but few relics of the past, and to believe 
that two tottering towers of modern construction still visible on the 
ancient acropolis were the prisons of Paul and Silas requires a mind 
void of all scepticism. If, on the other hand, the victim loves tobacco 
and nothing else, Cavalla will be to him a paradise ; it is the great 
mart for the Turkish tobacco grown on the plains of Drama and 
Philippi. Everyone he visits will give him tobacco—specimens of 
their best—hoping to secure a large order eventually. 

We were three victims thus obliged to tarry, one moderately 
sentimental and soon sated with reminiscences of St Paul, one 
moderately fond of tobacco, and imbued with a feeling that there are 
other things to live for in this world beside smoke, and one, the 
servant to the other two, who keeps a tobacco shop in a far-off Greek 
island ; he alone of the three was thoroughly happy at Cavalla during 
the enforced delay, and was busy all the time with his needle, 
padding his coat, waistcoat, and trousers with tobacco, with a view 
to deceiving the customs on his return home, and, when the time of 
our release eventually came, he presented the appearance of a fatted 
ox, and, as the weather was very hot, I tremble to think what his 
interior sensations must have been. 

Wearied of our existence at Cavalla, we listened with interest to 
accounts of a new monastery which Russian monks from Mount 
Athos have erected of late years on a promontory some ten miles 
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distant from Cavalla; the same accounts darkly hinted that the 
object of this monastic establishment was not purely religious, that 
the Russians had bought up vast estates in its vicinity, that for the 
use of a few monks they had built a barrack which could contain, if 
needed, hundreds of soldiers, and that the Turks, alarmed at the 
prospect of a Russian garrison in their very midst, had refused to 
allow the Russians to buy up any more land. Stimulated by these 
reports to investigate for ourselves the facts, and rejoicing in the idea 
of something definite to do, we decided to go in person to the 
monastery, armed with a letter to the Superior, to throw ourselves on 
the monkish hospitality for a night or so, and to disregard rumours 
concerning a certain brigand who they told us at Cavalla claimed 
the coast-line near the monastery as his own special hunting- 
ground. 

Leftherai is the name of the promontory in question, a hilly spur 
of the once celebrated Mount Pangzeus, the California of the ancient 
world. This promontory juts into the sea for several miles, and 
possesses at the southern extremity a lovely cove, one of the best 
harbours on this coast; it contains several square miles of rich 
agricultural land, shut in by hills, and it is, from the cove to the 
slopes of Pangzeus, all Russian property, and is farmed by them, 
forming a perfect oasis of civilisation and culture in the midst of the 
bare deserted hills of Turkey. 

We landed from our boat close to a small square house on the 
shore about two miles from the monastery, the chifiik or farm of 
St. Andreas as it is called, where half-a-dozen Russian monks devote 
themselves to fishing and looking after the monastic schooner, which 
was lying at anchor in the cove, ready to transport to distant marts the 
produce of the farm, and to bring back from Russia much-prized deli- 
cacies, such as caviare, koumiss, and tea, for the edification of the 
monks. They received us hospitably in their common room, and invited 
us, whilst tea was being prepared, to walk to the end of a little promon- 
tory and watch their fishing arrangements. In these parts they have 
a very curious and time-honoured method of catching the shoals of 
fish which invariably in the month of May come into this bay. On 
a lofty erection in the water, constructed with piles, sat a monk in 
his tall hat and cassock, in silent contemplation of the waves beneath 
him ; in front of this erection ran a long net, fastened at one end 
to a rock and attached to piles driven into the sea, so as to form a 
semicircle round the place of inspection, where the monks take it 
in turns of two hours to sit and watch all day until the shoal arrives. 
The fish invariably enter.the bay at the other end, follow the shore 
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for what they can get, and then by shouting and throwing of stories 
they are driven towards the net, which the monk—“the archon of 
the fishing ” as he is called—pulls up by a string when he sees his 
opportunity. This isa common mode of fishing for tunny fish all 
along this coast, and those who care to refer to Oppian’s “Art of 
Fishing ” will find that they did exactly the same thing in these very 
waters in his day. 

After imbibing large glasses of Russian tea, we set off on the excel- 
lent road which leads to the monastery. We walked through fertile 
meadows, with corn on either side of us towering above our heads— 
such a road as no Turk was ever guilty of making—and, when we 
had gone through a low pass in the hill which shut off the inland 
basin, our eyes rested on the gigantic monastery at the head of the 
vale, nestling beneath the mighty heights of Pangzeus. 

Of a truth our friends in Cavalla had not exaggerated. The 
monastery at Leftherai is a huge pile of buildings grouped round a 
busy farmyard, and surrounded as far as the eye could reach by vine- 
yards, olive plantations, and cornfields—a perfect paradise to look 
upon—and shut in on all sides by rounded hills. As we approached, 
we were lost in astonishment to see around us farm machinery of 
every description—such things as you see nowhere else in Turkey— 
ploughing, reaping, and threshing machines, numbers of strongly 
made bullock-carts ; in short, all the evidences of high cultivation. 
The fields to the right and left of us were full of Wallachian peasants 
employed in tilling the ground and pruning the vines—wild-looking 
men, who flock hither from the mountains in crowds, for Russian pay 
is better than any other in the Balkan Peninsula. Then we said to one 
another in considerable bewilderment, what could have been the 
origin of all this? Fifteen monks in all we counted—certainly there 
are no more ; these are the only inhabitants of this vast building, or 
rather, they live in a small building, and have their cells, their common 
room, and their church just over the porch; whereas another dis- 
jointed building, in the facade of which we counted one hundred 
windows, and which runs along the northern side of the enclosure, 
is entirely untenanted, for the farm labourers and their wives and 
families are accommodated in shanties outside. 

The Superior was absent when we arrived, and we were handed 
over to the tender mercies of a young novice named Joseph, who 
alone of the assembled fathers could speak Greek. He led us to a 
large airy room in the empty building—the guest-room as they call 
it—and that night we were the only occupants of the place, and 
could wander up and down the long corridors and peep into the 
empty cells. 
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Joseph was constantly plying us with refreshments, and at each 
visit he told us disjointed facts from his history: how his father 
had brought him, when a tiny suffering child, to the great Russian 
monastery on Mount Athos ; how a great swelling on his neck had 
been miraculously healed immediately on his arrival ; and how he, 
consequently, felt bound in return to devote his life to religion. 
“ At the age of thirty,” he said, “I shall take the lesser habit, and hope, 
if spared, to advance to the great angelical habit,” which, he explained 
to us, is associated with total seclusion and perpetual prayer prepara- 
tory to death. The scapulary and other badges of this habit are 
covered with emblems of death. It is a living death, in fact, dear 
to fanatical Russians who are tired of this world. At present, Joseph, 
from having acquired the Greek language in his childhood, is a very 
useful member of the community, and superintends the labourers on 
the farm with surprising ability. 

Joseph was very friendly and communicative. He told us much 
concerning the ways of Russian monks and their religious life : no 
monk can be bound till he is thirty, up to which age he remains a 
novice, and can embrace a secular life if he wishes. No nun, except 
by special order from the Holy Synod, can be bound till she is fifty, 
and up to that age it is lawful for her to fall in love and marry. 
Though ready to tell us anything we asked him respecting monastic 
life, he was not to be drawn on the subject uppermost in our minds 
—namely, the reason why Russia had here constructed so vast and, 
apparently, objectless a building. So I looked for a convenient 
moment to steal away from our friends and make personal inspections. 

The farmyard, with its tank in the centre and shady garden, 
offered no objects of special interest, save the flocks of doves which 
hovered around, and drank at the edge of the tank. “Do you eat 
these?” said I, innocently, to Joseph, and, by the look of blank 
dismay on his countenance, I saw that I had put my foot into it. 
“We never eat meat,” he replied drily; and later on he took 
occasion to tell me that the Russians look upon doves as sacred 
birds—emblems of the Holy Spirit. I, in my ignorance, had con- 
fused them with pigeons, and had secretly hoped to meet some of 
them in a pie. 

Under the eaves of the great building flitted hundreds of swallows, 
also sacred birds in Russian eyes ; birds which, the legend tells us, 
paid respect to our Lord when on the cross, whereas the wicked 
sparrows urged on the executioners to tortures by their chirping, and 
as a punishment, say they, the sparrows’ legs are still bound, so that 
they must hop for ever till the day of doom, Swallows are con- 
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sequently always welcomed and allowed to build their nests where 
they will ; whereas sparrows are looked upon as a presage of ill-luck. 
Joseph was not to be shaken off hurriedly. He must take us over 
the property, he said ; and, meekly following in his train, we visited 
various gardens which promised an abundant crop of fruit ; and it 
was not till the hour of vespers drew nigh that I could steal away 
and make my observations unmolested. 

Just behind the great building the ground rapidly rises, and a 
few minutes’ climb brought me to a point of vantage whence I 
could view the whole basin of Leftherai. I met a Wallachian peasant 
on my way, and, on asking him whither the path led on which I was 
walking, he- pointed over a spur of Pangzeus, and said, “To the 
plain of Philippi.” This at once raised to my mind a long train of 
thought, and, the better to aid contemplation, I sat down on a rock 
on the hillside. As I looked upon the pleasant scene of thriving 
prosperity before me, I recollected how a friend at Salonica had told 
me, 4 propos of the Russian monastery on the Holy Mountain, that, 
in his opinion, that magnificent establishment was obviously a 
Government affair, and was subsidised by the Russian Government; 
that their object is to acquire predominance over the whole of the 
Athos peninsula, so that it may become a vast and impregnable fortress 
for them in the A°gean Sea, religious sentiments forming a wholesome 
basis of operations. The Russian monastery on Athos is certainly 
a glorious establishment ; there you see activity in every branch of 
life, pilgrims without end, and a whole colony of artisans, forming a 
marked contrast to the sleepy, half-dead sort of life led amongst the 
Greek monks of the other monasteries, whose jealousy of their 
Russian brethren is intense. By disregarding the original treaty by 
which they gained a footing on the Holy Mountain, the Russians 
have increased their numbers with great rapidity during late years, and 
have possessed themselves of certain small monasteries of the extreme 
ascetic order called Skete and Kellia, which they had no right to do. 
The Georgians in the Iberian monastery of course aid and abet their 
Russian masters in every way possible, and, by offering large sums 
for coveted spots, the Russians hope soon to overcome the scruples 
of their avaricious neighbours the Greeks ; but as affairs at present 
stand the Greek monasteries have entered into a compact not to 
sell any more land to Russia, and so far the compact has been kept, 
for theyare now properly alarmed and dread much the preponderance 
of Russia, and the eventual conversion of the sacred promontory with 
a religious body depending no longer on the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, but on the Archbishop of Moscow. On turning to Curzon’s 
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“ Monasteries of the Levant,” we find that in 1837 he encountered 
no Russians during his visit to Mount Athos. Now there are 
upwards of 1,600 lay and clerical Russian subjects constantly living 
there, not to speak of shiploads of pilgrims who constantly visit 
the sacred shrines in Russian ships. 

Here at Leftherai what have we but a development of the same 
plan? a fortress ready for the reception of soldiers in a hidden 
valley, communicating by a path with the far-famed plain of Philippi, 
the battle-field of ancient days, and a possible battle-field in the 
future, when a strong Russian force, landed at Leftherai Cove, and 
bivouacked at the monastery, would always be at hand to surprise an 
enemy on the plain, with its road leading through the mountains 
left and right, westwards to Salonica, and eastwards to Constantinople, 
the old Via Egnatia of Roman days, the great high road to and 
from the East during the best days of Imperial Rome? Whatever 
those who laugh at Russophobism may say, the fact remains the 
same, a gigantic untenanted building has been erected on a spot 
highly favourable for strategical purposes on a fertile stretch of 
property belonging to Russia, and left in the charge of a handful of 
monks. I confess that as I sat on the rock and contemplated the 
tongue-shaped promontory which stretched before me, with its excel- 
lent road winding up a fertile valley, it appeared to me that there 
was no other construction to put upon the facts. The shrill-sounding 
wooden gong, called the semandron, just then sounded for complines, 
and, mindful of the fact that the inhabitants about here do not bear 
the best of characters, I hurried home. 

We questioned Joseph concerning their hours and the routine 
of life as pursued by a good Russian monk, and he gave me a 
programme which I think will astonish our more easy-going divines 
of the West. At eight in the evening they go to bed to obtain 
four hours’ rest before the midnight service, which on ordinary 
days lasts for five hours, but on festival days is extended to ten. At 
five they rest for an hour before terce and sext, which with a liturgy 
last till eight, but on festival days there is no rest, and the service is 
prolonged till ten. Three hours are now devoted to feeding and 
repose, until nones and vespers, which occupy them till five, the 
hour for supper, and from six to half-past seven they recite complines, 
and this closes the weary category of devotions. “We are not like 
our brethren on Mount Athos,” concluded Joseph ; “ we are working 
monks, and the presence of some of us is always required in the 
fields ; but when I take the great angelical habit,” he added, “I 
shall do all this and more besides.” Such is the religious enthusiasm 
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of a Russian monk, perhaps the most ascetic class of monks in 
Christendom, whose only object in life appears to be to have health 
and strength to enable them to get through prayers and penances 
innumerable, so as to leave no doubt in their minds as to the 
blissful repose which will be secured to them throughout all eternity. 

The church at Leftherai is but a room with miésereres around 
it, and crutches on which to rest during the weary hours of 
devotion. The walls are covered with common blue paper and 
clad with the hideously grotesque pictures of saints, martyrs, 
and devils, which appear best calculated to inspire the Slavonic 
mind with pious thoughts, and a few miracle-working icons, “ nothing 
to what they have at Athos,” said Joseph, “yet this one is good,” 
as he kissed it fervently, “and so is that,” as he applied his lips to 
another. These icons, or sacred pictures, are “ not made with hands,” 
in accordance with the teaching of the Russian Church, but, mys- 
teriously found up a tree or in a well, they form the basis of the 
religion of the Eastern Church. When such a picture is reported to 
have been found, hundreds flock to worship it, miracles are said to 
be wrought by it, and the proceedings are officially reported to the 
most Holy Synod, which august body, knowing that much gain will 
accrue to the Church from the gifts of the faithful, license them, so 
to speak, as miracle working, a feast day is appointed, a church is 
built, and the concern is floated. Such are the miraculous icons ; 
then there are the simple icons, most of them made at the icon-making 
village of Vladimir, which are used for private devotion and hung 
up in houses before the ever-burning lamp. Let those who seek 
for a union between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches just read 
a paragraph out of the service appointed to be read on a day which 
they designate as ‘‘ Orthodox Sunday ” ; it runs as follows :— 

** Let those be accursed who cast reproaches on the holy images 
(icons) which the Holy Church receiveth in remembrance of the 
works of God and His saints, to inspire the beholders with piety and 
to incite them to imitate their example.” 

This paragraph forms a portion of the service which is read in 
church ; and yet there are those who hope for a union of this Church 
with ours ! 

I have said that there are only fifteen monks at Leftherai, but, 
besides these, there is another individual who dwells within the sacred 
precincts, and, strange to say, this individual is a huge fat nun, 
Eugeneia by name, whose history is almost as extraordinary as the 
fact of her presence amongst a lot of monks. She and her husband, 
a wealthy, childless couple, came from Russia to these parts about 
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twelve years ago in order that the husband might visit and worship at 
the Holy Mountain. Eugeneia, of course, could not go to a spot 
from which all female creation is banished, so she was content to 
remain amongst the brethren at Leutherai until her husband’s return; 
but he never did return. So captivated was he by the pious and 
peaceful life on the sacred promontory that he elected to stay there 
for the remainder of his days, and left his good spouse and the world 
behind him. Eugeneia thereupon decided, like Martha the mother 
of the Czar Michel, who took the veil when her husband became a 
monk, to remain at Leftherai, and to take upon herself the vows. 
She built herself a cottage close to the porch ; she gets her meals 
from the common room, and, in her black dress, with brass 
girdle, she toils like a servant on the farm. We sat and watched 
her with great interest tending her geese, and, fat though she is, 
appearing quite the busiest person in the place, scolding right and 
left, and superintending the wives of the Wallachian peasants in the 
work; and it occurred to us that perhaps the departed husband had 
been wise in his generation, and had chosen Mount Athos as the one 
shrine which opens its arms and offers protection to henpecked 
husbands. The absence of the rigorous exclusion of females is most 
marked at Leftherai; cocks and hens, sheep and cattle, peasant 
women and their infants all swarm around; sights which are con- 
sidered wrong for monks on Mount Athos to behold are common 
here. There is some idea, I believe, connected with Lot’s wife in 
the exclusion of the female race from Mount Athos. Lady Strangford 
went on one occasion with the admiral of a ‘Turkish ship, and the 
monks expected her to become a pillar of salt, but somehow or 
another she didn’t, and yet the rigour of their rule has not been 
relaxed. 

Our hosts of Leftherai treated us right nobly to the best they had ; 
out came a monk with a gun in hand, and spread wild confusion in 
the farmyard by wounding a cock with this weapon, which was caught 
after some difficulty and converted into our evening meal. As we 
ate, Joseph sat by and took a glass of wine, but no food, and led the 
conversation as much as he could into a religious channel. He is 
particularly strong on the subject of miracles, being, as he constantly 
asserted, a living proof of the curative powers of the icons of Mount 
Athos. “You don’t believe me,” he said, as we showed signs of 
scepticism, ‘Well, then, I will convince you ; on your return to 
Cavalla, go and look at a little Turkish mosque down by theshore. In 
the crescent at the top of the minaret you will see a tiny cross, and the 
reason why this cross was put there is as follows : This mosque, after 
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the Turkish conquest, was built on the site of an early Christian 
church erected on the spot where St. Paul landed. Time after time 
the mosque fell down, until the Turks hit on the expedient of putting 
a cross inside the crescent on the minaret.” And sure enough on 
our return to Cavalla we found it even as Joseph had said, and that 
the legend is vouched for as authentic by all the Greek priests in the 
town. After all, there is nothing so very strange in this as might at 
first appear. A series of earthquakes may have wrought the several 
destructions of the mosque, and the Turks are so intensely super- 
stitious that they do not scruple to make use of Christianity in hopes 
that they may derive benefit from so doing. I myself have seen 
crowds of sickly Turks frequenting Christian feasts at healing streams 
and miracle-working pictures. At Tenos, the great centre of 
modern Greek miracle-worship, there is a well with a Turkish 
inscription upon it, which relates how a Mahommedan was cured of 
a disease by the miraculous intervention of the Madonna of Tenos 
on the occasion of his worshipping before her sacred picture, and 
that out of gratitude to her he erected the well in question. 

We reposed in clean beds in the large guest-room in the empty 
building, beneath many pictures of devils of varied shapes and 
hideous appearance sufficient to produce dreams of the most awful 
nature, the result being that a vivid dream appeared to one of us, 
which pictured two Russian field-marshals in our two beds, three 
generals at rest on the divan, and the floor paved with colonels and 
majors without end. 

A little-known and curious episode in Russian history which took 
place just a century ago appears to be a fitting conclusion to these 
remnarks on the monastery at Leftherai. The Eastern Question was 
in pretty much the same condition then as it is now—why in this 
age of centenaries has no one suggested the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of this vexed question? In those days 
Catharine ITI. of Russia was at war with Turkey, and had as keen an 
eye on Constantinople as the Russians of to-day. She sent her general, 
Alexis Orloff, a sort of prototype of Kaulbars, and other agitators 
into the Peloponese to promote sedition amongst the Greeks ; they 
distributed sacred pictures broadcast, they preached the unity of the 
Greek and Russian Church, and raked up an old tradition that the 
Turkish Empire would be destroyed by a fair race, and to Orloff’s 
standard flocked numerous malcontents; but when the Greeks 
thoroughly recognised that the Russian object was not so much to 
gain their independence as to compromise them with the Turks, they 
returned home again, without doing anything, and Orloff left the 
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Morea in pursuit of the Turkish fleet, which he destroyed off 
Chesmeh, on the coast of Asia Minor, and gained for himself the 
name of Chesmenski. 

Being now practically master of the A’gean Sea, Orloff set on 
foot a scheme which, had it been successful, would probably have 
settled the Eastern Question in Russia’s favour long ago. He seized 
all the Cyclades, which, with their wealth in harbourage and their 
command over the seas north of Crete, were in those days the key to 
the Bosphorus. During this occupation of the Cyclades, which lasted 
for a few years, Orloff made good use of his time: the centre of 
government was established on the Island of Mykonos, which has an 
excellent harbour, and is almost equidistant between Europe and 
Asia. The traveller to-day who visits this island on his way to inspect 
the ruins of the adjacent Delos is surprised to find a mean fishing 
village in possession of a huge square Government building out of all 
proportion to the requirements of the place. The inhabitants have 
found this palatial building excessively useful ; it has saved them 
from having to build a court-house for their demarch, a school, and 
a museum for the treasures from Delos, and yet it is too large, with 
dank, half-ruined passages leading into untenanted rooms, which 
once were occupied by Russian Government officials under the com- 
mand of Orloff. 

This building at Mykonos, as it stands to-day, is nought but a 
monument of the failure of one of Russia’s schemes for aggrandise- 
ment in those days. Austria and Prussia combined to check the 
ambition of their dangerous neighbour. The Russian monasteries on 
Mount Athos and at Leftherai are proof that the same policy is at 
work still ; it remains to be proved whether any modern combination 
of powers will be strong enough to render them equally futile. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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SUN DIALS. 


AS the divine not wrong in his witty reply to the question, 

“What is Time?” “A piece of Eternity cut off at both 

ends!” A man in his beginning, his continuance upon earth, and 
his end is in and of the Eternal. 

Then what is Time? Nothing. Not even as much as smoke : 
less is it than the shadow of a shade! A certain succession of natural 
phenomena has been observed ; man creates out of these an imaginary 
something, and names it Time! He afterwards embodies this 
fantastical creature and presents a bent, bald old man moving as 
with palsied step, yet wearing wings ; he has one great forelock, he 
carries a scythe and a sand-glass. 

So has man played with the phenomena which determine his 
entrance, experience, exit. But there has been a long prologue to 
this tragi-comedy. The sun appears to rise and set ; whilst it shines, 
man names the period, day: he draws an imaginary line in the 
centre of its shining course, or notes when it is highest in the 
heavens, and calls that mid-day. He then proceeds with the inven- 
tion of intermediate imaginary lines, and names the intervals hours, 
minutes, seconds. Hence arose time-measurers of many kinds, of 
which the noblest and chief is the sun dial. Man’s innate respect 
for this in its authority and veracity is shown in his usually placing 
upon it mottoes of admonition, as for a perpetual memorial. 

A dial motto—to use a forcible idiom—requires you all by your- 
self, like an engaging beauty or a death’s-head. Three seldom 
count in the true confession : four or more are, at the best, mere 
confusion. If a husky-voiced antiquary were to discourse upon a 
sun dial to some of the elect of his fraternity, although it were in a 
green country churchyard with the severe stillness of nature around, 
the aroma of the motto would instantly depart. The exhortative 
words would remain—but, harsh to the eye, cold to the ear—the 
spirit that gave them life would be flown. The parting genius would 
be with sighing sent. In the bare, chilly room of a museum a sun- 
dial lecture would be worse. The serious grace or pious cheerfulness 
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of the sunshine gossip, tricked out in gauds of language foreign to 
her original condition and purpose, would be resolved into grotesque 
jocoseness. No, in the first instance, the only voice to be heard in 
the moment of communion with the dial should be that of the 
neighbouring stream, still musical after a thousand years, or the 
lark’s vesper song in the blue above, ere it descends to repose beneath 
the sod of the field. In the other—dismantled and displaced—the 
dial should rest in some dusky corner, difficult of discovery, unvisited 
by any ray of light ; and, if brought forth to its native day, its own 
whisper alone should be heard preaching to the hopes, the vanities, 
and destiny of man. 

No dial motto has a proper flavour until its years exceed those 
of the American Republic. It must, at least, be seasoned by a 
century of winters, have slowly ripened beneath twice ten thousand 
summer and autumn suns. Its place should be known of the 
generations of butterflies and birds; the creeping and clinging 
mosses should be old, constant friends. It is charms like these 
which stimulate the motto-hunters to seek for the dial in village 
churchyards, near yew trees dark with the glooms of four hundred 
years, and in the lichened courts of ruined halls ; in some Convent 
della Quie/a, whose very name breathes repose, and in the green and 
flowery silences of ancient gardens. Yet all places, beautiful and 
picturesque, or of dust and discord, have the industrious attention 
of the true motto-hunter ; nor is any region without interest wherein 
the voice of the dial is heard. Heidelberg and Darlington ; 
Constantinople and Turnham Green; Arles and Totley Brook ; 
Bonneville and Great Sankey ; Carville Hall and Brussels ; Cook- 
bury Church and Heriot’s Hospital ; Versailles and Wellingborough ; 
Jamaica and High Street, Kensington ; the solemn but beautiful 
prospect at Churriana, near Malaga ; the Scotch farmstead and the 
busy street in Italy ; the lonely villa on the olive-clad slopes ; the 
hospital ; the tavern ; the monastery ; the cathedral; the thatched 
cottage—are equally dear to the single-heartedness of the hunter for 
sun-dia] mottoes. 

And strange indeed are the character and variety of the 
treasures that they gather for our wonder and admiration. “TI live 
by thy presence, and my usefulness ends in thy absence,” says the 
dial to the sun at Courmayeur. The Florentine dial utters the same 
sentiment in briefer, sadder tone, “In shadow I cease.” But we 
should prefer a brighter view of things. The Swedish Master Olaf 
is to be admired, who ordained that weather-grumblers should do 
penance in the churchyard. At Rho, near Milan, the motto is, “The 
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Sun gives me Life and Speech,” which is of nobler import than “I 
have Life in Light and Death in Darkness,” as whispered at Cessila, 
near Bietta. It is as of a divine melody to hear in the Isle of Man 
the mute exhortation, “Praise the Good Day in the evening.” 
Surely these words contain something of the spiritual truth known in 
the sacred verse, “In the evening thou shalt have Light.” The 
grateful heart, by whatsoever shadows it be compassed, shall never 
be without such comforting visitation, and when the night is over- 
past, the dial at Walkern Church sounds the forward march of 
praise, from the sixty-third Psalm : “ O God, Thou art my God : early 
will I seek Thee ”—which is explained by the Jewish worship on the 
first glimpse of the rising sun. 

Should an occasion arise in future ages, when a sun-worshipper 
from the East, from the place that has been the home of his people 
for six thousand years, shall come to explore the ruinous heaps of 
Europe, he will find altar-like stones which have stood in open air 
with inscriptions upon them ; also, inscriptions of similar purport on 
temple and house and in the market-place, wherever he may wander ; 
and these inscriptions being interpreted, he may exclaim: “ Behold 
these nations were of my Religion. Great is the Religion of the 
Sun !” 

On the walls of a suppressed monastery, near Florence, he would 


read : 
My Life is the Sun ; God is the Life of Man. 
Man without Him is as I am without the Sun, 


which is pregnant with deepest mystical thought. As we learned 
above from the dial-plate at Rho, near Milan, the sun in a natural 
sense gives life and speech to the dial. But, as well as the natural 
life, the spiritual life of the Divine flows into man from the 
heavens through the agency of the sun.—‘* Nought but by a ray from 
heaven,” he would find displaced from the south door of the Virgin’s 
Church, at Lower Heyford, but the same language perhaps would still 
appear over the church porch at Haydon Bridge, Northumberland. 

A celebration of the sun might be remaining ; a testimony of the 
lessons preached to the millions of busy London on the south wall 
of St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall Street. ‘Show me the light of thy 
countenance,” at Abbeyfield, would tell the longing of the departed 
pious, light-loving spirits ; whilst at Finchley; in the north of Italy ; 
at Ripley, in Surrey, and at other places, the wondrous words, 
“Light is the Shadow of God,” makes plain the unspeakable 
reverence of the peoples for their Deity, in whose very shadow they 
rejoice and have their life. The same tenour of religious thought 
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speaks on the dial-stone at Moccas Court, Hertfordshire: “The 
Sun is the light and glory of the world.” And at Nuremberg the 
votive inscription often appears, “The Sungod to Him be glory.” 
But at Monthey, in the Canton du Valais, and again at Bonneville, 
above the sacred record of the dial’s hours, above the carven radiant 
countenance of the Sungod, he would find engraven: “Soli ! 
Soli! Soli!” On altars in our island, which are Roman, he would 
read the words: “ Deo Soli—To God the Sun” ; “ Deo Soli invicto— 
To God the Sun waconqgueradble.” But in the distant ages, there 
would be nothing to inform as to different faiths having existed in 
Europe. The wanderer could only interpret all these mottoes as 
wide-spread exhortations of the religion of Mithra to pious hearts 
and busy minds; and “Sol¢! Soli/ Soli/” he would render: 
“To the peerless Sun we only,” the secret society of Mithraists. 

But this disciple of the Religion of the Sun, which, for upwards of 
six thousand years, has drawn auguries of truth and hope from the 
ascending flame of the peaceful sacrifice by fire ; the wanderer in 
whose spirit burn the great words of his mighty prophet Zoroaster— 


He Who before Time was, by His own Light 
Kindled to Life the myriad Lights of Heaven : 


soon as his pilgrimage began, and during its continuance, he would 
be burdened with the thought : “What a heart of sorrow has been 
the possession of these vanished peoples throughout their long 
generations! Even in the very presence of the sun, its joys and 
immortality, the most frequent tributes on their altars of light have 
been of trembling fear.—‘ Remember thou must die!” is told in the 
atmosphere of light and pleasure on the ivy-clad church between the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun. “Think upon thine end” moans the 
church at Interlachen to those who are taking a holiday sip of joy. 
‘One of the hours will be the last of life ” is sighed from the church 
near Queen Hortense’s chateau of Arnemburg. “Look upon the 
hour, and remember Death !” thunders the menace from the town- 
house of the Barons of Hylton. “Fear one hour!” is the warn- 
ing at St. Pierre on the Great St. Bernard Road, at Gap, and in 
Piedmont. 

“Fear the last!” weeps Notre Dame, at Roscoff, in Brittany, a 
fishing-village and bathing-place, to deprave the pleasure-secker’s 
imagination and toll in the memories of storms and shipwrecks. At 
Barnard Castle, and at Kirkleatham, to chasten every delight, and 


wither earthly hope, the dial motto declared “ Every hour shortens 
life.” ‘ 
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Such are some of the sad paraphrases of the gilded Memento 
Mori which has darkened the hearts of mankind for centuries, until 
Arcangelo’s wit translated it : Down with the dust!” But, after all, 
these are only melancholy generalities. Death’s dart has been 
specially sharpened and sent home by the saints of despair. At 
Voltri, near Genoa the Superb, man’s present triumph of godlike 
faculties gets twenty-four hours’ warning from the dial, no more: 
“To-morrow may bring the hour of thy death.” Smile at that, ye 
joyous and patient holy ones, if you can! Or will you go to Les 
Orres, Canton d’Embrun, Dauphiné ; and jubilant with grateful 
health, thy spirit keep a brief festival of loving thought and laughter, 
all of which, of a truth, is recognised there on the altar of the sun? 
But, lo! it wears the sentiment with a difference : 

The flowery day—man’s pride— 
Conducts to dusty death. 


Or, perchance, at another place you will rejoice in the “ strange 
superfluous glory of the air,” and dance forward to read the dial’s 
golden hours. But sudden woe and eclipse of sorrow ensue. The 
rose fades from the cheek, and a smell of hemlock sickens the sense 
as you read “Soon comes night!” Or will you, with Burns’s mirth 
in your veins, verify a sun-dial motto in the ever-welcome, laughter- 
tinkling song “ Within a Mile of Edinbro’ Toon,” and there light 
upon Libberton House—the very arrow of noon will pierce you as with 
the fork of the charnel-house worm in these words, “ As the Sun 
runs, so Death comes.” , In such manner can Time’s scythe be sharp- 
ened on the whetstone of joyous light, for the instant destruction of 
its bright, particular flowers. But the consummation devoutly to be 
wished for by a Christendom of despondency has been provided in the 
tribute of an iron prince, in a votive tablet “To the Lord who hath 
established the heavens ; who hath founded the earth in His wisdom ; 
whose is the whole earth and the fulness thereof.” From Middles- 
brough it is that the deep-toned sentence comes, “On thine 
eyelids is the shadow of Death.” Sounds are these out of the realms 
of sorrow and deep night, on which no star shines nor any hope. 

The very word Dial has been punned into a death’s anatomy, 
from whose fleshless grasp there is no escape. “ We shall die all” 
ornamented the wall of an old public-house at Peterborough, after 
the antique Egyptian manner, to incite the deep carouse for forget- 
fulness of life. ‘Make speed to be merry ; in the green sod the 
sexton’s spade has measured your last sleeping-place ; the worm 
craves for thee in the charnel-house ; drink deep of the oblivious 
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beer.” At Millrigg, near Penrith, the traveller and the dial have con- 
ferred together, and the shivering wayfarer has confessed, “ Thy name 
is die-all ; I am a mortal creature.” And similar dusty, worm-eaten, 
obtuse jocoseness, for the illumination of those reverencing the Lord 
of Life and Light, has been recorded at Blackden House, near Crewe ; 
in woody Sussex, at Buckstead Churchyard; at Writhlington, Somer- 
set, and many other places beautiful and full of airy thoughts. Yea, 
in some cases with artistic figurativeness this has been repeated, 
omitting the dreary word, as indicated in the lines : 
Within God’s acre, Death with dart met Fun ; 
Fun laughed : ‘* Age must have hoary locks or dye! 
Grave friend, now some Memento Mori pun— 
One chuckle—let thy mouldy lips now try.” 
Death strove to speak : but failing on the trial 
With bony finger pointed to the—Dial. 

Thoughts like these war against every power of life. “They are 
homage,” would the sun-worshipper say, “to Ahriman and the Powers 
of Darkness, under the clear celestial dome of Ormuzd, and amidst 
the highest splendours of his service of life, radiance, and song.” 

Let us be at once delivered from the bondage of that death. 
Should we not, indeed, extend the wish of Burns as to the author of 
evil and dark thoughts to the sombre Christian spirits who would 
invent such phrases as we have quoted, and say “‘tak’ a thocht and 
mend”? Has it to be light over the dial, and dark within us? No. 
Let us ever be strong in heart, and cry with the dial on the lawn at 
Mountains, near Hildenborough—“ Dawn Golden Hour.” ‘There! 
That bright word loosens the tightening at the heart from the many 
Memento Moris. Now, listen to the voice from the tower of Long 
Sutton Church—“ Sunshine for all.” That motto sheds a blessing 
through the air. It is sweeter than sound of church bells: it is at 
once a canticle of praise and thanksgiving. A sister motto we hear 
of at Bruges—Bruges of the many shrines, the shining statue, the 
paintings divine, the musical carillons: “ May no hour pass which it 
is not a delight to remember.” 

But of sun-dial mottoes the most cheerful and serene, the crown, 
is that : 

I count the bright hours only ! 
It is found at Cawdor House, near Glasgow, springing with life 
after two hundred years ; at Bournstream House after nearly a cen- 
tury more. It is on the walk behind Harrow Chapel ; it is in Wales : 
it is in a village near Como ; at Campo Dolcino ; and at many other 
places, where there have been healthy, happy minds. It is spcken 
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of in many tongues, perhaps softest in the Italian, at Mrs. Charles 
Cowden Clarke’s home, Villa Novello, Genoa. It captivated the 
imagination of Hazlitt, near Venice, and he wrote: “There is a soft- 
ness anda harmony in the words and in the thought unparalleled. 
Of all conceits it is surely the most classical. ‘I count only the 
hours that are serene.’ What a bland and care-dispelling feeling ! 
How the shadows seem to fade on the dial-plate as the sky lowers, 
and time presents only a blank, unless its progress is marked by what 
is joyous and all that is not happy sinks into oblivion! What a fine 
lesson is conveyed to the mind—to take no note of time but by its 
benefits, to watch only for the smiles and neglect the frowns of fate, 
to compose our lives of bright and gentle moments, turning always to 
the sunny side of things, and letting the rest slip from our imagina- 
tions unheeded or forgotten ! ” 

That motto, indeed, like the dial itself, stands above Fortune’s 
changes. Night after night it is clothed in darkness ; many are the 
days and the weeks when the storm rushes round it. Yet, although 
beaten by rain, smitten sorely by the wind, pierced by the ice-blasts 
of winter ; one half of its existence passed beneath the mantle of 
night ; let there be but one break in the clouds, one clear peep 
of the dawn, one flash at sunset, and the dial smiles and speaks. 
“‘T forget the anger, the darkness, the pain; I am happy, “I count 
the bright hours only.’” 

There is a class of boastful mottoes, opposed to the natural free- 
dom of the spirit of man. In the following, found in Piedmont, there 
is a sound of praise which adds poison to the sting of its sneer: 
“Thou knowest my hour—not thine.” The servant there sets him- 
self above his master, and his master likes none of it. 

In Brittany there is a displeasing arrogance in the proclama- 
tion: “The Light rules me ; the shadow thee.” And it gains no 
importance by appearing on the wall of the town-hall, Saltash ; nor 
at Barlow Hall, Lancashire—scoffing still after three hundred years 
of effrontery. Of a milder assumption are these words, as to hours 
and men, and very appropriate in their position, being affixed to 
an Italian farm-house chimney: “We are Smoke and Shadow.” 
But better suited to man in his endurance and hopes is the consi- 
deration found on the pillar-dial in Micheldean Rectory garden, and 
in Italy: “They perish and are reckoned” ; or, with larger truth, 
outside the Dean’s Kitchen, at Durham: “Suns depart and are 
reckoned”—significant of the care of the Eternal Father, in whose 
sight the periods of systems and the brief life of man have their re- 
spective values ; byt to Him man is dearer than myriads of suns ; his 
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very minutes fall not unobserved in convent calm ; on stormy seas ; 
in sleepy orchards ; or noisy, busy centres of commerce; they 
pass—to the world’s observation they perish ; but by the Almighty 
Father they are every one of them reckoned. 

However, the natural mind of man has strongly resented the 
glooms and moralisings, at some of which we have glanced—this 
obscuration of the sun at noontide, this breaking up of the laughter 
into little sighs. An instance can be seen on the Camphill Farm, 
Yorkshire : 


Time wastes us, our bodies and our wits ; 
And we waste time: so time and we are quits. 


A window dial at Nun Appleton, Yorkshire, laughs from all its four 
corners, in illustration of Ovid’s verse : 


Autumn gives fruits: summer fair with corn appears : 
Spring bestows flowers: winter’s fire cheers. 


And in geniality, nothing in Rabelais or Burns exceeds the line : 
“To friends—any hour they please,” articulated near Chatillon, and at 
Murano, near Venice ; whilst at a small tavern on the winding shores 
of Como, this is the hearty appeal : 

When the path of the sun is free from clouds ; 


To the weary traveller it brought round the hour 
Which calls him to refreshment and mirth. 


But there is even plainer speaking than this, as on the sign of a 
public-house near Grenoble: “This is the Hour of Drinking” ; 
extended a little, near Fenestrellis: “C wayfarer, behold the hour 
of drinking!” which smacks of the real vintage of joy; calls up 
a circle of rubicund hours, and awakens the voice of Anacreon’s 


muse: 
Nothing in Nature’s sober found : 


But an eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl, then—fill it high, 
Fill all the glasses there; for why 
Should every creature drink but I, 
Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 


Nor has other rollicking fun, and free play of lighter merriment 
been altogether chastised out of the sun dial. Evidence of that is 
got in the supposed Welsh inscription to the sun, or to man, 
deciphered in Dean Cotton’s garden at Bangor: “Goa bou tyo urb 
us in ess,” the interpretation of which can be learned in the whole- 
some mirth attending the origin of another motto. When one was 
wanted for Inner Temple Terrace dial, and the artist went by arrange- 
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ment to hear what was fixed upon, a testy old gentleman, to whom 
the question was put, cried : “ Begone about your business!” The 
artist took that as his answer and painted the words. They were 
approved of by the Benchers, and have been repeated on a dial at 
High Lane, Cheshire, on the gable of a cottage, between Stockport 
and New Mills, at the church of Bury St. Edmunds, and at Chesterton 
church, Warwickshire. 

Let the sun dial magnify itself through its motto, as much as may 
be ; declare on Pieve church, in the Romagna: “ I am the infallible 
measurer of Time,” and self-praise like that is difficult to excel, yet, 
let it be accepted, and repeated on a hundred dials, but let the 
genuine dial-mottoes be true, as in the ministration so in their duty 
towards humanity, to cheer, to ennoble, not to disconcert and 
depress. ‘“ Know thyself,” said the inscription at Delphos ; and it 
has been used as a dial-motto on the cross dial at Elleslie, near 
Chichester, on Whitley Hall, Ecclesfield. But more apt and of as 
wide suggestiveness in its wisdom is that Greek motto in Ely 
cathedral: “‘ Know the season.” There can, indeed, be found on some 
dials homilies five inches long of more efficacy than sermons extend- 
ing over as many Sundays. “Jt is the hour for well-doing,” at Nice, 
and at The Beeches, Bowdon, Cheshire ; also, the motto at Mount 
Melville, St. Andrews: “ Hence learn to live” ; the simple exhorta- 
tion in the shy village of Eyam, Derbyshire: “Take to thyself a 
wise mind” ; the home-thrust phrase : “Stick to your promises,” at 
Niddrie Marischall near Edinburgh ; and the trumpet-tongued 
“Remove not the ancient landmark,” on the shaft of the dial in 
Folkestone churchyard, on the spot where, by force of ancient 
charters, the mayor of the town was annually elected :—these are 
admonitions of the noblest order and worthy of a shrine in the 
memory. Serious they may be, but they have a lofty brightness. 
They make no shadows in a sunshine place. 

A dial in itself is, indeed, more than a mere tell-tale of time. 
Carlyle, to rebuke narrow antiquarianism, cried out : “ Nature alone 
is antique, and the oldest art a mushroom; that idle crag thou 
sittest on is six thousand years of age.” But if that be the lesson of 
Time and Eternity from the crag, what must be that from the dial ? 
The stone, of which it is formed, is in age ten times six thousand 
years, and more, as we can now say. It represents not the uncount- 
able ages alone, but the culture of man during those great periods. 
It is hewn, and it iscarven. And here is iron withdrawn from its lair 
in the darkness of earth, fashioned into the gnomon ; and here is the 
slowly learned language of man engraven and made vocal to the eye 
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in many strange figures ; and here is man in his mysterious might, 
“ Lord of observations natural,” giving speech to the light of the sun, 
and here is Religion. No need of philosophy, nor of any discourse 
from those deeply versed in the wisdom of humanity, to tell us of 
the inmost thoughts of the people who have piaced the sun dials, and 
in whose midst they are erected. The dial-motto is the prophet of 
all, be its voice sorrowful or gay, or laden with the oracles of faith. 
If its mission has been misapprehended or misdirected by mankind, 
the universal brotherhood of sorrow and pain, now that studious, 
far-travelled inquiry has brought the legions of dial-mottoes from 
every point of Europe visited by the twelve winds of heaven—now, 
we may not err, except through perversity of will. 

The dial should stand, like a Druid’s temple, in a space open to 
the heavens, and its motto be worthy of the heaven of the soul that 
surveys it. In its presence we should feel the presence of the 
Eternal, and the spirit of the motto should be true to the human 
heart, above its sorrows and trials, reaching to daily experience and 
highest hopes—a token anda tone as from the Father of Light. The 
simple service of reading the hour and the motto is naught less 
than religion. Anything of overshadowing should be as that of 
guardian angel wings. We should not miss the words of the hymn, 
“ Hail, gladdening light !” unless it be the hallowing of the language 
from the lips of the blind poet, in loneliness and darkness, sung 
“ Hail, Holy Light !” 

Of the mottoes we have quoted, and of others, and upon the 
subject at large, ample information will be found in the handsome 
volume of Mrs. Alfred Gatty, on sun dials. It leaves nothing of its 
purpose to be desired, except that Mr. W. Richardson, an enthusiast 
in the art of dialling, who contributes an able, practical paper 
thereon, should erect a dial for us in some near open garden space. 

LAUNCELOT CROSS, 
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KNAPSACK EXPEDITIONS. 


HERE are few things that I look back upon with greater plea- 
sure than the recollections of those happy summers when I 
used to leave London with one or two companions, each of us taking 
with us a portmanteau and a knapsack, keeping the latter always as 
our fidus Achates, but leaving the portmanteau where it could be 
picked up or easily forwarded to a more convenient halting-place. 
With what delight I used to sit poring over Bradshaw or Baedeker 
a month before we started! The Bradshaw was not a long business, 
for our wish was always to bave done with the train as quickly as 
possible, to rush into the mountains and walk away as far as possible 
from the sound of the railway-whistle and from the smoke of its 
engine. The worst of it was, that when we had walked to the further- 
most point we had always to walk back again. We were younger in 
those days ; we felt not a little proud of our legs, and liked to feel them 
under us. One gets more tolerant as one grows older, they say, but at 
two-and-twenty no healthy, active young Englishman likes the idea of 
a promenade en biteau, or even en votture. The railway up the Rigi 
was not made then, and I have a distinct recollection of two other 
fellows and myself walking up Pilatus in cricket-shoes. We were 
three young fools for our pains, perhaps ; but we enjoyed ourselves. 
That was in 1868. We saw nothing when we got to the top, for the 
clouds covered everything ; and twice since then have I been up 
Mount Pilatus, and each time was unlucky. Evidently Pilatus does 
not like me. 

Few, I think, will deny that it is a rational way for a young man 
to spend his holiday to see something of a foreign country, to try to 
increase a little his knowledge of other languages besides his own, 
and to indulge his taste for beautiful scenery. This latter isa taste 
which grows with most people, like looking at pictures. But there 
are those in whom the sense is completely absent, and who would 
as lief walk in Cambridgeshire as in Westmoreland. We have the 
following story from one of the members of the party. 

Two gentlemen were going one gloriously fine day from Martigny 
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to Chamouni by the Col de Balme, and on the top of the mountain, 
as the whole of the beautiful valley of Chamouni opened out before 
their eyes, one of the two travellers insisted upon his friend going 
out of his way to admire the fair proportions of a fat pig who was 
standing at some little distance from them. Now this gentleman, 
one would think, had not much more appreciation of the beauties of 
nature than the pig who had excited his admiration so strongly. 

As a rule, we may say that most tastes may be cultivated in 
young persons provided they are fairly intelligent. Travellers do not 
usually go abroad to look at museums, but even they will be appre- 
ciated if they are looked at long enough. How much more readily, 
then, can pleasure be obtained from natural objects, in which the 
artifice of man has had the smallest possible share, and which, 
when we look at them, seem to have been formed for the express 
purpose of giving delight! Who has seen the views from the 
Eggischhorn, or from the Piz Languard, who has been through the 
Via Mala, who has walked over both sides of the Splugen, which 
I would name as perhaps the finest altogether of all the passes, 
and who has seen Como and Lucerne, without gazing enrapt 
in wonder or in ecstasy, and enjoyed the truly delicious feeling 
of loving a beautiful object merely because it is beautiful! Or 
without going so far afield, there are in our own pleasant England 
landscapes which enchant all those who know what prettiness means, 
Scenery of the highest or grandest kind we have not, and our distant 
views are generally marred by a haze in the atmosphere. But our 
English country scenes charm us chiefly by the softness of their 
colour, the effects of light and shade, green fields—and nowhere do 
you see such turf as in England—green hedges, and green trees, 
streams of water running through meadows, or through woods and 
coppices, our country lanes lined with bush and briar, bringing forth 
their blossoms and their fruit in due season ;—all these in an undu- 
lating couniry, in which, when the weather is fine, and we are not 
scorched by the heat of the sun nor our eyes dazzled by its light, give 
to ourisland a peculiarity of beauty that is specially its own. There 
are parts of France which have reminded me much of England: in 
Normandy, chiefly in the department of the Manche ; also lower down 
in France, in the country about Limoges, Angouléme, and Périgueux. 
And in Normandy there is a certain likeness in the people to ourselves 
—a likeness chiefly, I think, in a want of brightness of manner, or, to 
speak more plainly, stolidity. I do not believe that the Frenchman is, 
measure him all round, so intelligent as the Englishman, but he cer- 
tainly possesses in a superior degree the gift of knowing how to make 
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the most of what he has got. One perceives this in conversation, and 
Frenchwomen show it in the way they dress themselves and in their 
cooking. 

A Londoner who is fairly strong upon his legs, and who wished 
not to go out of England, might take his month’s holiday in a 
worse way than by walking from Dover to the Land’s End. Rail- 
way stations are so abundant that he might get at his portmanteau 
as often as he liked, and, indeed, carry his small provision of clothes 
in a wallet or satchel instead of the heavier knapsack. Supposing 
the distance from Dover to the Land’s End to be three hundred 
and sixty miles, the traveller who really wished to see what there 
was to be seen on the way, and not go slavishly every day by the 
shortest road between two places, would probably increase this 
distance to nearly five hundred miles. If he walked twenty miles 
a day, the whole journey would take him, say, twenty-five days. 
Twenty miles a day is not an enormous distance, but it is a good 
average if it be maintained for alengthoftime. But one day a week 
at least ought to be allowed for rest and for getting clothes washed. 
So that if a man will walk five hundred miles within a month, and 
do it all for his own amusement, no one will have a right to say of 
him that he has been lazy. There are those who will say that he 
has been wasting his time in a stupid way, turning himself into a 
mill-horse ; but in answer to that there is the question, in what way 
could he have spent his time better? He is engaged for eleven 
months of the year in sedentary occupation. He takes fresh air and 
wants to see the country, and he cannot afford to spend much money. 
Ten shillings a day will pay all his legitimate expenses on the road, 
and give him as much food to eat and beer to drink as he likes. 
He will want something more for his railway down to Dover, and 
from the Land’s End back to London. Twenty pounds will pay 
for his trip handsomely ; and if he has been fortunate in his com- 
panion he will not have regretted the journey. Without going 
out of his route he will have seen four of our finest cathedrals, 
Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, and Exeter ; while Chichester 
and Wells may be reached at the expense of a couple of days out of 
the direct line. Then for scenery he will walk through some of the 
most beautiful spots in all England. Kent is a very pretty county ; 
and Surrey too, with the delightful walk along the Hog’s Back lying 
directly in the way. Then all along from Farnham, in Surrey, to 
Honiton, in Devonshire, hardly a day can pass without its pleasures. 
Beyond Exeter there is the lovely village of Moreton Hampstead, 
than which it would be difficult to find a prettier spot anywhere in 
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any county. From there over Dartmoor to Tavistock, and he is 
soon in Cornwall. Four more days will take him to Penzance, and 
they will be days of regret that the pleasant holiday is coming to a 
close. Those who are apt to think that a holiday so spent has been 
wasted because the time might have been put to better account 
forget that everybody ought to be allowed to amuse himself in his 
own way, 

The man who walks through a country is much more truly a 
traveller than another who sits in a railway carriage, or even than 
he who is drawn by horses. And he is also a more original traveller, 
not only because he is doing what others do not do, but, for a 
sounder reason, because he is really travelling among the people, 
observing their manners, seeing what they are like, learning what they 
are thinking about, and having with them that constant communica- 
tion which alone can tell him how their pulse beats and what fibre 
they are made of. Until you know this, you only know the outsides 
of men, though, if you don’t like them, perhaps the outsides may 
be enough. If you don’t like the people you are travelling among 
your journey is robbed of half its pleasure. How few there are who 
enjoy a long railway journey! No wonder. One is rattled along at 
express speed, with the sole object of getting to the journey’s end as 
speedily as possible, like a codfish sent as a present to a friend by 
Parcel Post. Every place you pass through seems the same. One 
railway terminus is like another, the refreshment-rooms, or the buffets, 
do not vary very much, and you cannot recollect anything ; your 
chief pleasure is when you have done with the train for the day. 
Sitting for eight or ten hours in a train can be very fatiguing, and 
you are mentally bored to a fearful degree. The best traveller is not 
he who has gone the greatest number of miles, but rather he who 
makes himself acquainted with the country he goes through and with 
the people he sees, If he will be humble and go on foot, he has 
time to observe, and if he have any faculty of vision, his observations 
may be of use or of amusement to others. With the aid of a diary 
it is astonishing how long he will be able to remember places that 
he has seen in this way, and how vivid his recollections will be some- 
times. I am sorry now that I never did keep a diary when I was 
knapsacking, for I might have put some curious things init. One of 
my earliest recollections was being taken to some place in the moun- 
tains, a day’s journey from Florence. We went into the village inn 
for lunch, and ate as much bread and butter and cheese as two hungry 
men and a boy would be likely to eat after a good morning’s walk. A 
flask of wine, too, was on the table. When the landlord was asked 
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for the reckoning he became a little confused in his mind, and after 


a while he said: “ Forty-five centessimi” (that was for all of us). 
But his calculation did not satisfy him, and he said, “I will go out 
and look at my books.” Hecame in, holding up his two hands over 
his head and crying out: “ Per Bacco! it is Zfty centessimi.” Five- 
pence, then, in 1863, was enough to pay for our lunch; and I am 
assured that in the old grand ducal days in Florence, now thirty 
years ago and more, fivepence, or a paul, as the coin was called, 
would have bought a good barndoor fowl. 

I have always felt that going about with a knapsack has an advan- 
tage which helps to ease the traveller from the weight of his burden. 
The man who cannot afford to spend much money upon his holiday 
tour, if he will consent to carry his pack upon his back, can see 
quite as much as he who spends double or more by taking carriages, 
or mules with chaises 4 porteurs ; because he can use his legs he has 
all the advantages of him who can’t or won’t. We know the words ; 
*Them’s that’s rich, they rides in chaises ; them’s that’s poor, they 
walks, by Jases.” But I think the walker has the best of it. We all 
know how sweet is revenge, and when the pedestrian is standing on 
the top of a mountain by the side of one who has ridden there, it is 
not in human nature that he should not feel his advantage. He will 
recognise it to himself humbly, but still he will feel himself possessed 
of superior virtue. There are, no doubt, days when the weight on 
one’s back is an unmitigated nuisance, and one would give much to 
be rid of it ; but in this as in other things one must take the evil with 
the good and draw the balance. I have been about with a knapsack 
a good deal, often for days together alone, having started alone and 
knowing that I should be alone, and the result in my mind, even at 
the time when the burden was sorest upon me, was that I was seeing 
mountains and valleys and things that were pleasant to my eyes, 
because I could walk through the country in which they lay and enjoy 
them, and that if I could not, or would not, have endured the labour 
I must have stopped at home. And after the work is done, what an 
exquisite delight one has in looking back upon itall! The difficulties 
minimise themselves wonderfully as one is sitting smoking one’s 
pipe after dinner, thinking with a clear recollection of every step 


that one took over a certain difficult place, or having in one’s mind a. 


general sense of satisfaction and enjoyment at having passed through 
beautiful scenery or having seen some of the grandest effects of 
nature. The more soothing influences of tobacco I need not men- 
tion ; they are sufficiently well known not to want my small advocacy. 
I have felt them, and have been comforted. 
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If you begin to pick holes in an old adage under the guise of its 
being a popular delusion, you are at once met with a host of defenders 
of the national faith ; but, as far as walking expeditions are concerned, 
I will not subscribe to the saying: ‘“‘Two’s company, and three’s 
none.” I have upon four occasions made one of three, and each 
one of us at different times found that the odd number was an 
advantage. I have five times gone with only one other, and though 
I should be ungracious and disloyal to hint a word against the com- 
panionship of any of these comrades, yet I have found for such 
purposes as are now in question three is a better number than two. 
Once I made one of four, and as that was one of my earliest expe- 
riences I do not like to condemn it very strongly. We were all as 
merry as grigs, but I remember that once we had to sleep two ina 
bed, and all in one room ; and we had not always enough toeat. This 
was because we went into little-frequented places and the innkeeper 
had not had notice given to him of four hungry lads of nineteen or 
twenty wanting supper at eight o’clock at night. But I have gone 
oftener alone than with others, and I must confess that going alone 
has its attractions. It would be invidious to name them, but I will 
mention one drawback. I have always found, when alone, that my 
knapsack tired me more quickly than when I have had a companion ; 
and I need not add that if a solitary traveller is really tired all 
pleasure of the day for himis gone. Horses, too, after hunting come 
home much better when in company with others than alone. I would 
Say, let no man go alone until he is five or six and twenty at least, 
and after that let him do his best to find a companion. 

Now, as to what to put inte a knapsack. The less the better, of 
course. The art is not to put in as much as you can, but to leave 
out as much as you can; for, after you have been walking for six 
hours every ounce tells its tale. Say you can get at your port- 
manteau once a week, your knapsack ought not to contain more than 
a nightshirt, a flannel shirt, three or four collars, six pocket handker- 
chiefs, two pairs of worsted socks, a pair of slippers, a couple of 
pairs of boot-laces, sponge, toothbrush, comb and hairbrush, soap, 
a small book, your tobacco, and a pair of light trousers. Those 
gentlemen who shave must decide for themselves whether they will 
carry their own razor, &c., or be shaved by the village barber ; I 
should recommend the latter. But recollecting that you start dressed, 
the articles above mentioned ought to serve all your needs for six or 
eight days. The knapsack, when packed, ought not to weigh 12 lbs. 
if it is to be carried by one person for any length of time. I was 
once advised on no account to go without quinine, as a most 
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valuable medicine, and which would also act as a “ pick-me-up” in 
case of fatigue. Arnica, too, was suggested. Somebody else advised 
sticking-plaster (not a bad thing either to have with one, but scissors 
are then necessary, and there are at once two more things to look 
after). ‘I suppose you never travel without a brandy-flask ?” was 
another question. ‘“ Always,’ was my answer. I took one with me 
once a long time ago, and one of my friends broke it twenty-four 
hours after we had left London. I believe now that he broke it on 
purpose, but had not the courage to say so, and that was his way of 
teaching me to do without it. I never want brandy in the mountains, 
and why should I burden myself with the extra weight of a flask? If 
the pedestrian wants to carry a medicine-chest on his back he should 
have strong shoulders. Ihave omitted any mention of a macintosh ; 
they are unpleasant to walk in, and I should think the straps of the 
knapsack would tear them. I have always preferred to trust to 
Providence for fine weather, and, with a few exceptions, I have been 
well treated. I do take with me an extra pair of trousers—which I 
feel to be an infliction—and have some three or four times asked 
the landlord to lend mea coat. I prefer this to carrying a macin- 
tosh on my knapsack. Some men like to take a stout umbrella 
in place of a walking-stick. This will keep off wet partially, and the 
sun off your head and back. Everybody will please himself in what 
he takes or leaves behind, but if his load is a heavy one he may pay 
too dearly for it. 

_ Walking well is often only an affair of boots. These should not only 
be comfortable and easy to your feet, but they should be well made. 
If not, you will have no peace (still less happiness) on the mountains. 
Once more I must combat a popular belief, which declares that an 
old and well-worn pair of boots are the best for much constant walk- 
ing. I have not found it so. I prefer a pair that I have worn three 
or four times to those which have been soled twice, and have lost 
their shape by long wear. The newer boot supports the foot 
because it has not lost its shape, and is therefore less likely to make 
blisters on one’s feet. My good friend Mr. Fituwell has made for 
me for twelve years, and I cannot call to mind having had a. blister 
on my feet all that time. Another very important thing to recollect 
is, not to walk in darned socks. Nearly twenty-two years ago I 
started with sore feet from the Great St. Bernard, and walked down 
into Martigny. The distance was some eight or nine hours, I think. 
My feet were so torn afterwards that I could not put on a boot for 
three days. And all from those darned socks! Now I must not 
preach any more, for preaching is a bore, and often does no good. 
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One lecturer will give you golden rules as to eating and drinking, 
another will tell you how to sleep. Eat what you like, and sense 
will tell you to drink what you like. Gargling the throat, however, 
is better than swallowing much water, especially if you have to walk 
up hill afterwards. One of my friends used to eat a foot and a half 
of bread for breakfast, and immediately afterwards walk up a mountain 
in Switzerland with his knapsack as though nothing had happened. 
What is the use in wasting words to a fellow like that as to what 
he ought to eat? At the same time I envied him his capacity, 
and, indeed, his capability, for he was an excellent walker. 

If any young man wants to learn how to walk let him set about 
it. If he likes it, the learning will come easy to him. It is a 
health-giving exercise, and sometimes it proves an exercise for one’s 
temper, for the man who will be cheerful, agreeable, and in good 
pluck when he is really tired is either a good fellow or else he is an 
impostor. 


HENRY M. TROLLOPE,. 
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A VAGABOND QUEEN. 


FRIEND of M. Cherbuliez’s was once at the Buen Retiro in 

Madrid, when Isabella II., Queen of Spain, was brought there 
to see the lions. Poor, delicate little thing as she was in those 
days—she was hardly five years old—she was clothed in royal splen- 
dour, with flying feathers, lace, and jewels ; and as she drove up ina 
state coach, drawn by six horses, and surrounded by a squadron of 
guards, the Madrilefios uncovered and bowed before her as if she 
was something infinitely precious, almost divine. When she walked 
in the garden, they followed her every movement with the tenderest 
anxiety ; and if she stumbled, one might have thought from their 
faces that some dire calamity had befallen the nation. The little 
Queen, far from being discomposed by the attention lavished upon 
her, seemed to enjoy it, and clapped her hands and laughed with 
delight ; evidently she was none the worse for the storms that had 
raged around her cradle. 

Even at five years old that child, with her careless ringing laugh, 
had been the cause of no small amount of bloodshed. King 
Ferdinand, her father, had taken the precaution to annul the Salic 
Law as soon as he knew there wasa prospect of his fourth wife 
bearing him a child ; so that, if it should prove a girl, it might still 
inherit his crown ; and, on October ro, 1830, when the tiny wailing 
infant was only a few minutes old, he exhibited it with proud exulta- 
tion to his Ministers, bidding them salute it as Princess of Asturias. 
Don Carlos, his brother, however, was not the man to resign his 
claims without a struggle ; and, two years later, when Ferdinand 
was lying unconscious, dying it was thought, he suddenly produced 
a decree, bearing the royal signature, which deprived the Infanta 
of her title, and acknowledged his right to the throne. But the 
Queen-Consort’s Neapolitan training stood her in good stead at 
that time ; no sooner did she know of the existence of this deed than 
she summoned Martinez de la Rosa, the leader of the Liberal party, 
to the palace, and told him that if he and his followers would sup- 
port her daughter’s claim, she, as Regent, would cordially consent to 
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whatever changes they might wish to make in the constitution. And 
she kept her word, for, during the months the King lay helpless, she, with 
Rosa’s help, proved herself an ideal ruler. She pardoned all those— 
a goodly number we may be sure—who were in prison for political 
offences ; professed herself scandalised to find the universities were 
closed, and ordered them to be re-opened ; and then, declaring that 
she desired the aid of her good subjects in her arduous task of 
governing, summoned the Cortes. Probably, when Ferdinand re- 
covered consciousness, he was not a little startled by the changes 
Cristina had wrought ; but he had only time to declare Don Carlos’s 
deed a forgery, and to assist at the ceremony of the Cortes doing 
homage to the Princess Isabella, before death came to put an end to 
his perplexities. 

Both the Carlists and the Cristinos had for months been openly 
preparing for war ; and, before the King’s body was cold, the contest 
began. The Church, the peasantry, and most of the nobles favoured 
despotism and Don Carlos ; whilst the middle classes, almost to a 
man, ranged themselves on the side of Constitutionalism and Isabella. 
The Baby-Queen was brought much to the fore in those early days, 
for her mother knew her very helplessness appealed with irresistible 
force to the chivalry of the Spaniards. Unluckily for her, she had 
no general able to cope with Zumalacarragui, the Carlist leader, of 
whose marvellous bravery and skill the wildest stories are still told in 
the Basque provinces. Cristina, although her forces were defeated 
in every engagement, continued the struggle with all the weapons her 
woman’s wit could forge. In 1834 she granted a liberal constitution, 
but as it had been framed under the direction of Louis-Philippe, it 
did not add much to her popularity, and she was almost in despair 
when the cholera came to put a stop to the war, for the time at least. 
The next year, Zumalacarragui began again his sorties from his 
northern stronghold, but not with the same success as before ; for 
Don Carlos had joined his camp, and, as James Stuart in Scotland 
a century before, he had contrived, by his cold, mistrustful demeanour, 
to extinguish the enthusiasm his general had kindled with such care. 
Zumalacarragui was killed whilst fighting before Bilbao, and his place 
was taken by Cabrera, a gallant young soldier who merited a better 
fate than to be the leader of a losing cause. A desultory warfare 
was kept up until 1840 ; but, although it was disfigured from time to 
time by ghastly, barbarous deeds—as when Espartero in cold blood 
shot a little five-year-old urchin, whom he dignified with the title of 
traitor—with the exception of the campaign in 1839, it was for the 
last three years little more than a mere guerre pour rire. The 
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Spaniards, equally wearied of Don Carlos as of Cristina, continued 
fighting more for their own amusement and profit than with any 
thought of benefiting their parties. Upon one occasion, when 
Espartero was pursuing a Carlist army under Maroto, the latter sud- 
denly appeared in the enemy’s camp, and proposed that he and 
Espartero should throw with dice for the victory. Espartero agreed 
and won the throw. The next day, when the two armies were drawn 
up for battle, Maroto made a most touching speech, declaring that 
he could not, and would not, see Spaniards slay Spaniards, and 
ended by throwing himself into Espartero’s arms. The soldiers 
followed the example of their leaders, and then they all marched 
together to Madrid, singing songs of brotherly love. 

Nor were these Opera Comique touches lacking in the civil con- 
tests ofthe time. It is the custom in Madrid for the priests, during 
Holy Week, to lead the Corpus Christi in solemn procession through 
the streets. One year, however, in the early part of Isabella’s reign, 
the popular feeling against the priests, who were all staunch Carlists, 
was so bitter, that they were warned by the authorities that, if they 
attempted to lead a procession, it would certainly be attacked. The 
priests were in despair, for, whilst they held that it would be impious 
to omit the procession, they by no means liked the prospect of an 
encounter with the angry populace. As the time drew near, how- 
ever, a deputation of Extremos, that is, advanced Radicals, who were 
supposed to be Atheists of the blackest dye, waited upon the clerical 
directors to assure them that, far from wishing to disturb the pro- 
cession, they were anxious to take part in it, always supposing their 
condition was agreed to. This condition was that the statue of their 
own special saint—one which, they observed, the clerical party had 
so far treated with scant courtesy, as it had never yet been seen in 
a procession—duly incensed and canopied, should accompany the 
Corpus Christi. The only reason assigned for the affection of the 
Extremos for this saint was that, in his statue, he was represented as 
wearing a Phrygian bonnet. 

For some few years the only duty her sovereignty imposed upon 
Isabella was to bow and wave her little hand to her subjects as she 
drove amongst them ; but she was only nine when she was called 
upon to witness a stormy political contest ; for she was sitting by her 
mother’s side when an uproarious crowd of Exaltos, as they called 
themselves, forced their way into the royal apartment, and compelled 
the Regent to restore the ideal constitution of the Democrats, the one 
passed in1812. The child was too accustomed to crowds and noise 
to be frightened at the scene, and smiled as happily as ever, whilst 
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the Queen-Mother was signing the decree that made her country, in 
reality if not in name, a Republic. An hour later Cristina was 
tearing her hair with rage, for General Lebeau, with a French army, 
was at the gates of Madrid, and, if she had only known he was so 
near, she would have been torn by wild horses, as she expressed it, 
rather than have yielded to the Exaltos. 

Queen Isabella must have had her childish brain sorely confused 
by these sudden changes ; she must have been puzzled, too, to know 
why Muifioz, the good-looking private of the guards, should lounge 
about all day in her mother’s boudoir. 

But a great change in her life was at hand. In October, 1839, 
the news that Don Carlos, with a victorious army, was marching for 
Madrid spread consternation through the palace ; and Queen Cristina 
with her children prepared for flight. But the Liberal party, in spite 
of its well-merited mistrust of the Regent, rallied loyally around the 
little Queen, and General Espartero, at the head of a small but 
enthusiastic army, marched against the Carlists and completely 
defeated them. But, little as she realised it at the time, this victory 
was as much a defeat for Cristina as for Don Carlos. Even whilst she 
was lavishing honours and rewards upon Espartero, he was quietly 
preparing to take all power from her hands ; and the dispute con- 
cerning the “fueros” gave him an opportunity for doing so. In 
1840 the Basque provinces offered to acknowledge Isabella as Queen 
upon condition that their ancient privileges, “ fueros,” were restored 
to them, and Espartero insisted that the executive should not only 
accept these terms, but loyally keep to them. To this, however, 
Cristina refused her consent; upon which Espartero told her he 
would dispense with it, and a violent scene ensued, during which 
Cristina said to Espartero: “Je t’ai fait noble, comte, duc, grand 
d’Espagne, mais je n’ai jamais pu faire de toi un gentilhomme.” 

After that it was, of course, war to the death between the two ; 
and Cristina fled for protection to O’Donnell, the commander of 
the forces in the north. Espartero, however, effectually checkmated 
her move by publishing the proofs of her secret marriage with 
Mujioz, and showing that, for years, she had been embezzling public 
money. Cristina not daring, when this was known, to return to 
Madrid, resigned the Regency and left Spain. The little Queen and 
her sister, who had been left in Madrid—Espartero had seen to that— 
were thus deprived of a mother’s care ; no great loss, perhaps, in their 
case, although the life they were now condemned to lead in the great 
gloomy palace was none of the brightest or most wholesome, for 
neither the new Regent, nor Arguelles, the Queen’s guardian, troubled 
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themselves about their royal charges. But Espartero’s rule was 
short : in 1843 O’Donnell raised a rebellion and defeated him, The 
question then arose who should be Regent ; and, as it was found 
impossible to adjust the claims of the various candidates for that 
office, the Cortes determined to declare Isabella of age. 

Little wonder Europe looked on in dismay, for Isabella was only 
thirteen, and stepped as it were straight from the nursery to the 
throne. Since the fall of Cristina, Isabella had been kept in the 
background ; and, although her guardian knew that sooner or later 
she would be called upon to play an important part in European 
affairs, he had allowed her to grow up in a state of ignorance that 
would have called down the scowls of the school inspector upon 
any little third standard child. In the pamphlet she published 
after her fall, she bitterly reproaches those who had had the care 
of her with their neglect ; and she had the right to do so; for 
surely it was in a great measure their fault that, upon the day she 
was supposed to take the reins of government into her hands, she 
knew absolutely nothing—not even the leading events—of the history 
of her own country ; and, what was worse, her reasoning faculties were 
as undeveloped as when she was born. She enjoyed thoroughly, as 
any other child would have done, the pageants and ceremonies that 
followed the declaration of her majority ; not that even then her life 
was one of unalloyed pleasure. She was playing at royalty one after- 
noon, surrounded by her court, when Don Olozaga, who had replaced 
Arguelles, appeared and insisted upon seeing her alone. When her 
attendants were gone, he produced a decree for the dissolution of 
the Cortes and told her to sign it, Isabella had probably been 
warned against signing papers, unless presented by a Minister, for she 
refused ; upon which Don Olozaga locked the door of her apartment, 
and, seizing her hands, declared that nolens volens she should sign 
the decree. The Queen’s shrieks brought her ladies to the door, 
which, however, Olozaga did not open until he had obtained the 
signature he required. 

Narvaez put a stop to scandals of this sort by taking all power 
into his own hands. He allowed the Queen-Mother to return to 
Madrid upon condition of her undertaking not to interfere in State 
affairs. She established herself, with her three children and Mufoz, 
now Duke of Rianzarez and Grandee of Spain, in the royal palace, 
where, by adroit flattery and great demonstrations of affection, she 
soon contrived to reduce the indolent, good-natured, pleasure-loving 
Isabella to a state of utter subserviency to her will. Cristina’s great 
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object was to obtain money for her penniless second family, and she 
was entirely unscrupulous as to the means she used. 

At this time, although Isabella, between Narvaez and Cristina, was 
in Spain a mere cipher, in Europe she was a personage of importance, 
and all the diplomatists of the day were knitting their brows and puzz- 
ling their brains to find for her a suitable husband. Louis-Philippe 
was determined that one of his sons should be King-Consort of Spain, 
and despatched the Dukes of Nemours and Aumale to try their luck in 
winning the favour of the Queen ; but England at once declared her- 
self shocked at such outrageous greediness, and the young men were 
forced to retire. Narvaez favoured the Count of Trepani, but Louis- 
Philippe put a stop to that match, and forced the Minister to resign. 
The Progresistas wished Isabella to marry a German prince ; the 
Moderados a French ; whilst the Ultramontanes held that one of 
her own cousins, a son of Don Carlos or of Donna Louise-Charlotte, 
would be the most suitable husband. Isabella was as wax in the 
skilful hands of her mother, and her mother was wholly under the 
influence of Louis-Philippe, who decided that the Queen should 
marry her cousin, Don Francis de Assis, on the same day that her 
sister, the heiress to the Crown, married his own son, the Duke of 
Montpensier ; and before Europe had time to remonstrate the two 
marriages were consummated, 

Cristina could have given no more signal proof of her total lack 
of affection for her daughter than by marrying her to Don Francis, 
aman weak in body, still weaker in mind, and the most utterly 
worthless of all the prétendus who had presented themselves. At 
the time of her marriage Isabella was just sixteen, an age when much 
might yet have been made of her if her husband had beenone whom 
she could either love or respect ; for, so far at least, although she 
had given no indication of great ability or strength of character, her 
conduct had been without reproach. But, once tied to a man whom 
she so thoroughly despised that she never even troubled to hide her 
contempt, she threw off all restraint. Narvaez had convinced her 
that, as a constitutional sovereign, her power in the State was rigidly 
limited, but she resolved that, in her own house, she would rule 
supreme. She exiled Don Francis without ceremony to a country 
residence. Cristina, who had lost all influence by bringing about 
the marriage, was given to understand that her interference would 
not be tolerated, and the Queen, little more than a child in years 
though she was, threw herself into a course of reckless gaiety that 
made the sovereigns of Europe stand aghast. Well might Prince 
Metternich exclaim: “La Reine Isabelle est la révolution incarnée 
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dans sa forme la plus dangereuse.” She banished all etiquette from 
her court, and, turning night into day, made it the scene of the wildest 
dissipation, while she openly showed her affection for General 
Serrano, the handsomest man in Spain ; and, when her Ministers 
remonstrated, threw herself into the arms of the Progresistas. 

But violent fires soon burn out themselves ; the beau Serrano, 
who had assumed all the airs of a king, awoke one morning to find 
himself supplanted in the Queen’s favour by Colonel Gandara, and 
at the same time Narvaez and the Moderados seized power. Narvaez 
was the only one of her Ministers who understood the art of managing 
the Queen ; to the hour of his death he always treated her asa 
spoiled child, who must be humoured, nay, petted, but at the same 
time made to understand that there were certain limits beyond which 
she would not be allowed to pass. Ambitious, and bent upon furthering 
his own schemes as he was, he served Isabella faithfully and was 
honestly sorry for her. With Queen Louisa for a grandmother, 
whether her grandfather was Godoy or King Charles ; the fawning, 
traitorous Ferdinand for a father ; and the sensual, dishonest Cristina 
fora mother, what chance had she in life? Morally and intellectually 
she must have been born vitiated. Narvaez always maintained the 
wonder was, not that she should have inherited the vices of her 
ancestors, but rather that she should have so many good qualities 
which they certainly never possessed. He made short work with the 
more dissolute of her friends, but, recognising that the age for 
miracles was past, he did not attempt to elevate her on to a pinnacle 
of extraordinary virtue. Perhaps he was afraid of the crash with 
which she might fall down ; but he did insist, sternly too, that out- 
ward decency should be maintained at court. King Francis was 
summoned from his retreat, and told that he must take his place by 
his wife’s side whenever she appeared in public, whilst the foreign 
ambassadors were made to understand that, in future, the Queen 
would receive them upon appointed days, not in a dressing-gown 
and bedroom slippers, but with all due state and ceremony. 

Don Narvaez had a difficult part to play: the Camarilla, of course, 
pursued him with relentless animosity, and he offended many of his own 
followers by the reactionary measures he was forced to introduce for 
the sake of preserving order. In 1848 there wasa serious insurrection 
in Spain, in connection with which, the English Ambassador, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, excited a furious burst of anger in Madrid by formally 
remonstrating with the Spanish executive for their unconstitutional 
mode of governing. Conservatives, Democrats, Republicans, nay 
Insurgents, all united in passionately demanding that the audacious 
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Englishman, who had dared to give advice unasked, should quit their 
country. He did so; but three years later, when the Americans 
were threatening Cuba, the Spaniards awoke to the folly of having 
quarrelled with the only Power that could, or would, have helped 
them, and insisted upon the resignation of Narvaez, as he was Min- 
ister when the dispute took place. Ingratitude is not one of Isabella’s 
failings, and she sobbed aloud when she must part with Narvaez, who 
at least had been a faithful friend to her : the Camarilla, however, 
openly rejoiced at his fall. 

Until 1851 Queen Isabella was childless, but in that year she 
had a daughter, whose birth, in spite of the sneers and significant 
glances of the Montpensiers, was hailed with joy by the populace. 
The following year she had another daughter ; and, in 1857, a son, 
who later reigned as Alfonse XII. 

Now that Narvaez’s influence was removed, Isabella soon lapsed 
into her former courses ; a Camarilla of worthless persons gathered 
around her, who, by underhand means, overturned Ministry after 
Ministry, and, in the general confusion, Queen Cristina contrived to 
grasp a certain amount of power, which she used to carry on a system 
of such barefaced pillage that the whole population rose against her. 
Isabella was at the Escurial, twenty miles away, when she heard of 
the revolt ; but, although her course lay through the midst of the 
insurgents, she hastened back to Madrid, where there were nearly 
three hundred barricades in the streets, and men were fighting hand- 
to-hand, Liberty, Honesty, Morality being the war-cry. She was 
received in sullen silence, and found that her mother had taken 
refuge in the royal palace, her own having been pillaged and burnt 
by the mob. A revolution seemed imminent, for an angry crowd 
demanding the heads of Cristina and the Minister Luis surrounded 
the royal residence day and night, and Isabella’s name was hissed. 
Espartero, as the Queen knew, was the one man in whom the Spani- 
ards had implicit faith ; she, therefore, appointed him Minister, with 
almost dictatorial power, hoping that this measure would restore tran- 
quillity. To a certain extent it did; but Espartero was by no means 
anxious to take office, and, before he would consent to do so, he sent 
General Salazar to the Queen to insist upon certain conditions, 
amongst others the dismissal of the Camarilla, The General had 
evidently expected to find the Queen in the depth of despair, trem- 
bling for her throne, if not for her life ; but she, more accustomed to 
insurrections than he was, treated the whole affair as a huge joke, 
and laughed and chattered until the worthy man, whose morals were 
better than his manners, losing all patience at what he considered an 
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exhibition of criminal levity, turned upon her and administered-a 
rebuke so sternly indignant that John Knox’s noted speech is mildly 
courteous by the side of it. Her open immorality, he said, was a 
disgrace not only to her sex, but her country. Callous as she was 
this roused the Queen, who angrily ordered him from her presence, 
telling him that no one had ever dared to address such language to 
her before. Salazar replied quietly, “I have no doubt of it ; it is not 
often that truth is spoken in this palace,” and held his ground. 

The Queen, realising her helplessness, had a violent attack of 
hysterics, whereupon King Francis, who seems to have been hiding 
behind a curtain, suddenly appeared, not, however, to avenge the 
insult offered to his wife, but to suggest that it would be wise to 
postpone all further discussion until she was more calm. The 
General then retired, promising to return in the evening. Isabella 
declared that rather than accept aid from Espartero after this 
outrage she would abdicate. She even went so far as to summon 
Le Corps Diplomatique to receive the notification of her abdication. 
The French Ambassador was the first to arrive, and to him she told 
her tale, and declared her intention of leaving Madrid the next 
morning. He merely remarked: “Of course you will have to leave 
the Infanta behind.” 

Leave her child ! (At that time she had only one.) She had never 
thought of that, and, as she declared with sobs, would rather be 
dragged through the streets than separated from her child. This 
being the case, it was an easy task to make her accept whatever 
conditions the popular favourite chose to impose. Resolved not todo 
things by halves, with the childish recklessness that characterises so 
many of her actions, she issued a manifesto, in which she declared 
her perfect sympathy upon every point with Espartero ; and, not 
content even with that piece of folly, she lavished compliments and 
praise upon her good Madrilefios for the gallantry with which they 
had fought. Did ever sovereign before or since praise rebels for 
being rebels? The people received her manifesto coldly ; but when 
she appeared upon the balcony of the palace with Espartero and 
O’Donnell, the rebel general, she was cheered. 

Cristina was still in the palace ; indeed, if she had ventured to 
leave it her life would not have been worth five minutes’ purchase, for 
the mob, although reconciled to Isabella, was by no means prepared 
to pardon her mother, and, at the Sancta Cristina, hung the whole city 
with black. Cristina’s presence was a source of continual danger to 
Espartero, for the people insisted upon her being brought to trial, 
and to this he could not ask the Queen to consent. To calm the 
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mob that was keeping watch over all the exits of the palace, he 
pledged his word that the Queen-Mother should not leave Madrid 
furtively—an empty promise, seeing the lady declared: “I will leave 
Madrid as a queen, or I will remain there.” Later, when the excite- 
ment was somewhat allayed, he evaded his pledge by taking her out, 
not furtively, but publicly, surrounded by an army, he himself riding 
by her side. Espartero then set to work to despatch the Camarilla : 
in one day every servant in the palace, from the confidential friend 
to the kitchen-maid, was dismissed. By this time Isabella was 
twenty-four—old enough to realise to the full the importance of her 
actions ; yet, within a few months of this revolt, she began to intrigue 
against the man who had saved her ; and, as if bent upon seeking 
compensation for her impotence as a sovereign by abusing her liberty 
as a wife, she made her court the scene of worse disorders even than 
before. Favourite followed favourite in quick succession (amongst 
them Emilio Arrieto the composer, and Tirso Obregon the singer), 
King Francis the while standing by as a placid spectator. In no 
other country in Europe would such conduct have been tolerated ; 
and, even in Spain, Isabella was perhaps the one woman able to win 
for it toleration. For, strange to say, whilst other sovereigns were 
struggling so hard, and often in vain, to win the love of their people, 
this truly vagabond queen, whose whole course was a public scandal, 
was for years a popular idol. It is difficult to understand why the 
Spaniards, a proud, sensitive people, should have submitted so long 
to a ruler whom they could not respect: her good-hearted, happy- 
go-lucky nature seemed to cast a charm over them. Her total lack 
of reticence appealed to them ; they could follow so easily all the 
workings of her mind, whether, with childish petulancy, she was 
reproaching her Ministers with betraying her, or confessing with 
remorse she had wronged them. If her sins were open, so was her 
repentance ; year by year, when Holy Week came round, this woman, 
who for the other fifty-one weeks had been outraging every law, 
human and divine, kneeled in church for the hour together, and with 
loud sobs and groans proclaimed her sorrow for the past, her resolu- 
tion to make atonement in the future. Her subjects, seeing her 
sorrow, sorrowed too, and, when Easter Day arrived, were as con- 
vinced as she was that a new era in her life was at hand. 

The Maundy Thursday ceremony never failed to win for her 
hearty adherents: she washed the feet of the beggars with such 
manifest zeal ; spoke to them such kindly, loving words; served 
them with food as if she thought it a privilege to do so ; and, at the 
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heart was in her work. Her splendid robes—she always wore full 
court dress upon these occasions—seemed to enhance the touching 
humility of her attitude ; and, although the freethinking part of the 
community scoffed at what they called the popish mummery of the 
whole affair, that was not the feeling with which the bulk of the 
population regarded it. One year, whilst she was serving at table, a 
diamond fell from her head-dress on to the plate of one of the 
beggars : a dozen hands were stretched out to restore the jewel, but 
the Queen motioned to the man to keep it, remarking simply, “ It 
has fallen to him by lot.” Her generosity was unbounded : it is not 
in her nature to say “No” to a beggar ;_ whilst the one point upon 
which she made a firm stand against her Ministers was in insisting 
upon her right to exercise mercy, and the hardest struggle she ever 
had with them was @ fropos of a pardon granted at the request of 
Restori. A queen has many chances of doing little gracious acts, 
and Isabella never failed to seize each one as it came in her way ; 
not, however, for the sake of winning popularity, but simply to follow 
the bent of her own nature, which, as she showed the other day, is 
still unchanged, for she of all Paris was the first to remember that 
Prado’s victim needed help and comfort. 

It was to such acts as these that Isabella owed the burst of en- 
thusiastic loyalty that so astonished Europe when Martin Marino 
attempted to stab her on the steps of the Otocha Church. The first 
words she uttered after she had received the wound were: “ My 
child, my Isabella !” (the Infanta was with her) ; the next, “I don’t 
wish the man to be punished.” The citizens of Madrid, however, 
insisted upon Marino’s execution, and even burnt his body themselves 
when the executioner refused to do so. As the Queen drove in 
state to church to return thanks for her escape, the people embraced 
her horses in the intensity of their enthusiasm. But an outburst of 
loyalty in Spain is always followed by a period of discontent, and, a 
very few months later, the royal march was hissed in Madrid. The 
Spaniards certainly had just cause of complaint. Cristina returned 
again and again to Madrid, always bringing mischief in her train ; 
another Camarilla had formed around the Queen, which plotted 
indiscriminately against whatever Minister was in power ; whilst the 
sovereign herself, as all the world could see, was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the ruling favourite of the day and Pére Cleret, her 
confessor. The army, too, was a dangerous element in the State, the 
generals in turn indulging in Pronunciamientos against any Minister 
they disapproved of, until playing at Pronunciamientos became a 
favourite sport of the boys at Toledo—the Woolwich of Spain—and 
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the very name of ‘‘a Spanish Minister” a jest in Europe. Ifa Pronuncia- 
miento proved a failure, its author was promptly shot ; if a success, 
with equal promptitude he was complimented, rewarded, and made a 
Minister by Isabella, who, always maintaining her 7é/e of constitutional 
monarch, signed with ostentation whatever decrees the successful 
rebel might desire, until the day when he in his turn fell before the 
Pronunciamiento of his rival. Espartero had completely withdrawn 
from public life ; Narvaez and O’Donnell again and again replaced 
each other as Minister, each being too powerful to allow the other to 
rule, but not powerful enough to rule himself. Meanwhile finances 
fell into a state of hopeless confusion, and business was at a standstill. 
At length, in December, 1866, Narvaez, wearied of struggling in the 
face of so many obstacles to govern constitutionally, suddenly dis- 
solved the Cortes, arrested 123 members, and transported the 
president, Don Rosa, with 35 of his followers. The nation, feeling 
for the moment that despotism was preferable to anarchy, condoned 
the coup détat, and for seventeen months enjoyed peace. In 
November, 1867, however, O’Donnell died ; and, as if he who had 
followed him always in office must do so now in death, Narvaez died 
five months later, and Don Gonzales Bravo was asked by the Queen 
to form a Ministry. 

A more unfortunate choice could not have been made ; Bravo 
was an absolutist of the narrowest type, and without any of the 
qualifications of a ruler. As he was a civilian, the army regarded his 
appointment as an insult ; and he, instead of trying to rally the 
citizens to his side, irritated them by a series of petty prosecutions. 
The Duke of Montpensier and his family were exiled because they 
were supposed to view the course of the executive with critical eyes. 
Gil Blas—the Spanish Punch—was suspended for casually remarking 
that it preferred thin women to fat ones: this being construed into 
an insult to the Queen, who was decidedly emdbonpoint; and the 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein was not allowed to be played in 
Madrid, lest the populace should discover a resemblance between La 
Duchesse and the Queen. The Press Laws were enforced with un- 
heard-of vigour, freedom of discussion was prohibited, and, what 
touched the Madrilefios most of all, clerical bigotry was allowed to 
run rampant. They had pardoned much to their Queen, they had 
allowed her court and life to be the scandal of Europe ; but, when 
they found she was plotting to restore to the Church, their bitterest 
foe, its old prestige, its forfeited revenues, and the control of the 
education of their children, they felt the time had come for a change, 
not of Ministers, but of sovereigns. A pretext for an insurrection is 
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never lacking when required. Bravo issued a decree empowering 
mayors and governors of towns, upon their own responsibility, to 
exile for forty days all men whom they held to be dangerous, and, 
carrying out the same theory, he himself seized the leading military 
chiefs, and amongst them Marshal Serrano. The country rose to a 
man against such senseless tyranny ; General Prim hastened back 
from London to direct the popular movement, and Admiral Tapete 
and the navy joined the people. 

Isabella, with Marfori, her latest favourite, was staying at St. 
Sebastian when the news of the revolt reached her. Thinking it was 
only another Pronunciamiento, she tried to pacify the people by 
dismissing Bravo and appointing Don Conchas in his place. Conchas’ 
first despatch ought to have opened her eyes to the danger ; he 
advised her to return to Madrid at once, warning her at the same 
time, however, that if she appeared with Marfori at her side, he 
would not answer for the consequences. Divided between the desire 
of returning to Madrid and the dislike of leaving Marfori, she lingered 
at St. Sebastian in a state bordering on distraction, appealing to every- 
one—always excepting her husband—whom she met for advice. “If 
I could wear breeches,” she cried again and again, “I would return 
to my capital at once.” In this she was wrong, for, if she had only 
known it, womanhood, as the present Queen-Regent has shown, is 
the surest weapon in Spain. The Spaniards are a long-suffering 
race, and, even at the eleventh hour, if she had trusted herself 
entirely to them and shown that, for their sake, she was willing to 
leave both favourite and confessor, they might have given her one 
last chance. But whilst she was hesitating her hour of grace passed, 
for Serrano defeated at Alcolea what few troops had remained 
faithful to her, and then she knew she must leave Spain. Flushed 
with weeping, her dress all in disorder, no gloves on her hands, and 
a little straw toque with a flaming red feather on her head, she crossed 
the French frontier, September 30, 1868. 

There was no anger and no regret, but perhaps just a touch of 
scorn, in the faces of the people of St. Sebastian as they watched the 
departure of their Queen. She evidently preferred to rely upon 
foreign aid—*“ Napoleonic aid,” they said, with a sneer—for the 
recovery of her crown rather than upon her own subjects. Zanto 
peor para ella. JAN WINN. 





ARCADIAN EXTREMES. 


F all the varieties of human life that of the agricolist, or 
husbandman, is the most ancient, even as it is the most 
honourable and independent. Emerson expressed the general con- 
clusion on the subject when he said, “The farmer was the first man, 
and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of land.” It is 
one of the happiest of avocations ; an almost universally desired 
pursuit. As the Author of Zhe Seasons declared, 


In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 


There are many striking instances of this ; for although, as we are 
told, “the disposition of Ulysses inclined him to war, rather than to 
the more lucrative, but more secure, method of life, by agriculture 
and husbandry, ” yet there were those who, like Cyrus of Persia, 
obtained great pleasure from working on the land ; and others who, 
like the Roman Cincinnatus, when freed from the toils and perplexi- 
ties of war and rulership, have gone back to the fields with a ‘great 
joy in their hearts, have disdained the gifts of power, have “ seized 
the plough, and greatly independent lived.” 

Now, although agriculture is one of the oldest of human arts, so 
old indeed that it dates long before the dawn of history, it has not in 
any appreciable degree lost its hold upon human affection, and it 
never will lose that hold so long as the hearts of men are ready to 
respond to what Sir Walter Scott called nature’s genial glow. But the 
life of the farmer is not altogether an existence of unalloyed arcadian 
sweetness. It is not all poetry. Even as “every white will have its 
black,” according to the ballad of “ Sir Carline,” and as “ every sweet 
will have its sour,” so the pursuit of the agricolist has its acetous and 
prosaic side. He can live greatly independent, as compared with 
many others of the human family, but none are so immediately 
dependent as he is upon forces over which he has little or no control. 
He is the bond-slave, or, to put it mildly, he is the subject of the 
weather, and sometimes he can only signify his freedom by an 
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- independent grumble, Not that he works blindly. As a matter of 
fact, he strives for definite results in a most specific way, and, con- 
sequently, he prizes the results of his labour in a higher degree 
than most others do, With the farmer, work and the result of it 
largely coincide. And yet he is influenced more nearly and more 
acutely than others—to give an instance—by the condition of the 
weather, say by a spell of drought, or by an excess of rain ; and he is 
influenced at once, for a timely rainfall may raise fiftyfold the value 
of his harvest, or a storm of untimely hail may cut off the possibility 
of any harvest at all, 

In the month of May of this passing year of 1889 a clear exem- 
plification of the poetry and prose of the farmer’s life was afforded 
in the shire of Worcester. For three-fourths of the month the promise 
of May was all that heart of agricolist could wish, but all at once the 
spell was broken, the poetry was turned to prose, even to prose of the 
most serious kind. On the afternoon of the 24th of the month a hail- 
storm of unprecedented violence, so far as the experience of the present 
generation goes, occurred in the Worcestershire part of the basin of 
the river Severn. The thunder could hardly be heard for the noise 
of the hail. Some of the stones appeared to the observers to be as 
large as walnuts, and as they were rushing along ina slanting di- 
rection, the vegetation was literally cut into shreds. In one short 
hour the promise of the season was completely broken to many a 
hard-working farmer. As an eye-witness prosaically said, ‘ More 
ruthless effects of a storm could not be imagined than met the eye 
in the districts where it was at its worst.” Well may the farmer 
study the thermometer and the sky! Well may he strive to read the 
indications at evening’s close or at morning’s dawn ! 

A still more striking instance of extremes in Arcadian life occurred 
on the second day of the following June in the Lancashire district. 
There was a charming morning, a beautiful noon, and a calm evening ; 
and yet between whiles there were terrible storms. It was, to parody 
Dryden’s couplet, 


A day so various that it seem’d to be, 
Not one, but all the year’s epitome. 


The lightning was intense, the thunder was deafening, and the rain 
came down in torrents. The most remarkable feature in the variety 
was the exceptional fall of hailstones. Indeed, in many cases they 
were pieces of ice of large size, which, on reaching the hard parts of 
the ground, broke with a noise like the report of a pistol. It was 
quite a fusilade while it lasted. Scores of stones two and three 
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inches in circumference, and nearly as large as hen’s eggs, were 
picked up within a few yards. 
The farmer, taking broad views of his life, knows that, as one 
has said, 
Wise is Nature’s plan, 

Who, in her realm, as in the soul of man, 

Alternates storm with calm, and the loud noon 

With dewy evening’s soft and sacred lull. 


He cannot shut his eyes to the damage, for it is obtrusively near, and 
it touches him persistently, so he may be pardoned if he sometimes 
gets a little anxious as he thinks of the harvest days. 

There is, however, a good deal of poetry in the life of the farmer. 
Certainly the opportunity is there. Isaac D’Israeli in one of his papers 
declares that “an astronomer rapt in abstraction, while he gazes on 
a star, must feel more exquisite delight than a farmer who is con- 
ducting his team ;” but he is far too absolute, for there is much to 
appeal to the emotion of the farmer. How striking are the processes 
going on about him! The grass, so very humble among the pro- 
ductions, growing along the roadside and over the meadows and 
upon the hills, clothing the landscape, refreshing with its greenness, 
fragrant as it falls before the scythe, and afterwards how delicious 
when it is borne homewards to be the food for the humble creatures 
that serve us! Who at such a time is not ready to cry out, with Nick 
Bottom the weaver, “ Methinks, I have a great desire to a bottle of 
hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow”? But it is more than 
interesting. As Earl Russell affirmed, ‘‘The heart of the farmer 
insensibly expands, from his minute acquaintance with muitifarious 
objects, all in themselves original ; whilst that degree of retirement 
in which he is placed from the bustling haunts of mankind keeps 
alive in his breast his natural affections, unblunted by an extensive 
and perpetual intercourse with man in a more enlarged, and therefore 
in a more corrupt, state of society. His habits become his principles, 
and he is ready to risk his life to maintain them.” This is the oppor- 
tunity, if it is not always realized. 

Co-operation with the forces of nature is the work of the farmer, 
and the very thought of it is harmonising. Those Divine forces, so 
powerful and so infinite, are everywhere, and work everywhere 
upon the material of the world. What is the earth the farmer turns 
with the plough and rouses with the harrow? It is the storehouse of 
life. He commits the precious grain to it, and, as Goethe wrote, 
“Smoothly and lightly the golden seed by the furrow is covered.” 
Nowhere else but in the dark, dull ground would it grow, but there 
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it meets with the conditions of life. The farmer cannot create the 
harvest. The seed is as dead as granite to all unaided demands. 
So he works in unison, in confident co-operation, and he waits in 
faith for the result. By the way of experience he has learnt the 
lesson the Dorsetshire poet expressed: “ Ay, ‘ work and wait ’s’ the 
wisest way, for ‘work and wait’ will win the day.” He buries his 
seed in the soil, and he sleeps at night, and he goes to work in other 
fields by day. The very procedure is rhythmical. Soon the tender 
green appears upon the naked earth, and then the shoot, the stalk, 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear, and then “ it stands in all 
the splendours of its garments green and yellow.’’ The farmer 
shares in the production of an awe-inspiring epic. Divinest influences 
move within the soil, responsively the seed he has planted opens, 
there comes forth life, beauty, loveliness, and the result is as useful 
as it is charming. Such is the poetry of agricultural life. 

Of course the farmer, like everybody else, will lay stress on the 
darker and prosaic extreme of his occupation, and it is well that he 
should not altogether forget it; but the aggregate amount of his 
anxiety will depend upon the character of the motives whereby he 
lives. Well for him is it if he can truly say 


I never met a grief half-way, 
In thinking"every day a blight was nigh. 


And better than all for him is it if he is content with doing the 
nearest duty, and is willing to leave the result in higher Hands than 
his own. It will conduce largely to the harmony of his mind and 
heart if he can bring himself to be satisfied with the striking of 
averages. Between the two extremes the,bulk of good will always 
lie. It cannot but be expected that there will be moments in his 
yearly round when he will cry out with Queen Margaret, “‘ Who can 
be patient in such extremes?” In the harmoniously poetic ex- 
treme he will rejoice ; in the worst extreme, the prosaic and inhar- 
monious one, he will sorrow ; but if he is really wise he will “lump 
them a’ thegither,” knowing that he cannot avoid them, and in the 
worst extremes he will be, resolute. Then the extremes will meet 
and justify each other, for they teach_him that in nature and human 
nature alike they conduce“to the general good. 

Let the Arcadian have confidence in his work. He was of the 
first of men and he will be of the last. When the civilised savage 
comes to view the ruins of our cities he will find the farmer hard at 
work in the fields of Arcady. His occupation will never be gone, for 
he cannot be dispensed with. The ground is the great storehouse 
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after all else is gone, and the agricolist holds the key of it in his 
hand. He may magnify his office surely, and do so without offence, 
for his table is large, and the peoples of all the world throng to his 
feast. He is still the husbandman in the vast farm-garden. 


Well may he labour still to dress 
This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower. 


LANDLEY LEYBURN 
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A ROYAL BOOK-BURNER. 


ESPITE Mr. D’Israeli’s able defence of him, the fashion has 
survived of speaking disdainfully of James I. and all his 
works. The military men of his day, hating him for that wise love 
of peace which saved us at least from one war on the Continent, 
complained of a king who preferred to wage war with the pen than 
the pike, and vented his anger on paper instead of with powder. But 
for all that the patron and friend of Ben Jonson, and the con- 
. stant promoter of arts and letters, was one of the best literary work- 
/ men of his time ; nor will anyone who dips into his works fail to put 
them aside without a considerably higher estimate than he had before 
of the ability of the most learned king that ever occupied the British 
throne—a monarch unapproached by any of his successors, save 

William III., in any sort of intellectual power. 
) Yet here our admiration for James I. must perforce stop. For of 
many of his ideas the only excuse is that they were those of his age ; 
| and this is an excuse that is fatal toa claim to the highest order of 
merit. All men to some extent are the sport and victims of their 
intellectual surroundings ; but it is the mark of superiority to rise 
above them, and this James I. often failed to do. He cannot, for 
instance, in this respect compare with a man whose works he perse- 
cuted, namely, with Reginald Scot, who in 1584 published his 
| immortal “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” a book which, alike for its 
motive as its matter, occupies one of the highest places in the history 

of the literature of Europe. 

Yet Scot was only a Kentish country gentleman, who gave him- 
ql self up solely, says Wood, to solid reading and the perusal of obscure 
| but neglected authors, diversifying his studies with agriculture, and 
H so producing the first extant treatise on hops. Nevertheless, he is 
among the heroes of the world, greater for me at least than any one of 
our most famous generals, for it was at the risk of his life that he wrote, 
as he says himself, “‘in behalf of the poor, the aged, and the simple” ; 
and if he has no monument in our English Pantheon, he has a better 
and more abiding one in the hearts of all the well-wishers of humanity, 
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For his reading led him to the assault of one of the best established, 
most sacred, yet most stupid, of the superstitions of mankind ; and to 
have exposed both the folly of the belief, and the cruelty of the legal 
punishments, of witchcraft, more justly entitles his memory to honour 
than the capture of stormed cities or the butchery of thousands of 
his fellow-beings on a battlefield. 

How trite is the argument that this or that belief must be true 
because so many generations have believed it, so many countries, so 
many famous men, as if error, like stolen property, gained a title 
from prescription of time! Scot pierced this pretension with a single 
sentence: “Truth must not be measured by time, for every old 
opinion is not sound.” ‘“ My great adversaries,” he says, “ are young 
ignorance and old custom. For what folly soever tract of time hath 
fostered, it is so superstitiously pursued of some as though no error 
could be acquainted with custom.” Beliefs, indeed, are rendered 
suspect by the very extent of their currency and acceptance. 

But Scot had a greater adversary than even young ignorance or old 
custom ; and that was King James, who, whilst King of Scotland, 
wrote his “ Demonologie” against Scot’s ideas(1597). James’ mind was 
strictly Bible-bound, and for him the disbelief in witches savoured 
of Sadduceeism, or the denial of spirits. Yet Scot had taken care to 
guard himself, for he wrote : “I deny not that there are witches or 
images ; but I detest the idolatrous opinions conceived of them.” 
Nor can James have carefully read Scot, for, tacked on to the “ Dis- 
coverie ” is a “Discourse of Devils and Spirits,” which to the simplest 
Sadducee would have been the veriest trash. Scot, for instance, says 
of the devil that “God created him purposely to destroy. I take his 
substance to be such as no man can by learning define, nor by 
wisdom search out ;” a conclusion surely as wise as the theology is 
curious. Anyhow it is the very reverse of Sadduceean. It is said 
that one of the first proceedings of James’ reign was to have all the 
copies of Scot’s book burnt that could be seized, and undoubtedly one 
of the first of his Acts of Parliament was the statute that made all the 
devices of witchcraft punishable with death as felony, without benefit 
of clergy. 

But about the burning there is room for doubt. There is no 
English contemporary testimony of the fact. Voet, a professor of 
theology in Holland, is its only known contemporary witness ; but 
he may have assumed the suppression of the book to have been 
identical with its burning ; a common assumption, but a no less 
common mistake. On the other hand many books undoubtedly were 
burnt under James that are not mentioned by name ; and the great 
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rarity of the first edition of the book, and its absence from some of 
our principal libraries, supports the possibility of its having been 
among them.'! But, to quote Mr. D’Israeli: “ On the King’s arrival 
in England, having discovered the numerous impostures and 
illusions which he had often referred toasauthorities, he grew suspicious 
of the whole system of Demonologie, and at length recanted it 
entirely. With the same conscientious zeal James had written the 
book, the King condemned it ; and the sovereign separated himself 
from the author, in the cause of truth ; but the Clergy and the 
Parliament persisted in making the imaginary crime felony by the 
statute.” So that if James really burnt the book, he must have 
burnt it to please others, not himself ; and though he may have done 
so, the presumption is rather that he did not. 

The wonder is that Scot himself escaped the real or supposed 
fate of his book. Pleasing indeed is it to know that he lived out his 
days undisturbed to the end (1599) with his family and among his hops 
and flowers in Kent ; not before he had lived to see his book make 
a perceptible impression on the magistracy and even on the clergy 
of his time, till a perceptible check was given to his ideas by the 
“ Demonologie.” But at all events he had given superstition a reeling 
blow, from which it never wholly recovered, and to which it ultimately 


- succumbed. More than this can few men hope to do, and to have 


done so much is ample cause for contentment. 

Fundamental questions of all sorts were growing critical in the 
reign of James, who had not only the clearest ideas of their answer, 
but the firmest determination to have them, if possible, answered in 
his own way. The principal ones were: The relationship of the 
King to his subjects; of the Pope to kings; of the Established 
Church to Puritanism and Catholicism. And on the leading poli- 
tical and religious questions of his day James caused certain books 
to be burnt which advocated opinions contrary to his own—a mode 
of reasoning that reflects less credit on his philosophy than does his 
conduct in most other respects. 

But the first book that was burnt for its sentiments on Prerogative 
was one which the King was believed personally to approve. This 
was probably the gist of its offence, for it appeared about the time that 
the King made his very supercilious speech to the Commons in answer 
to their complaints about the High Commission and other grievances. 

I allude to the famous “ Interpreter ” (1607) by Cowell, Doctor 
of Civil Law at Cambridge, which, written at the instigation of Arch- 


' That is Mr. Nicholson’s conclusion in his preface to Scot ; yet, if the book 
was burnt, it is highly improbable that the common hangman officiated. 
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bishop Bancroft, was dedicated to him, and caused a storm little 
dreamt of by its author. Sir E. Coke disliked Cowell, whom he 
nick-named Cow-heel, and naturally disliked him still more for 
writing slightingly of Littleton and the Common Law. He caused 
Parliament to take the matter up, with the result that Cowell was 
imprisoned and came near to hanging ;' James only saving his life 
by suppressing his book by proclamation, for which the Commons 
returned thanks to him with great exultation over their victory. 

For Cowell had taken too strongly the high monarchical line, and 
the episode of his book is really the first engagement in the great 
war between Prerogative and People which raged through the seven- 
teenth century. “I hold it uncontrollable,” he wrote, “that the 
King of England is an absolute king.” “Though it be a merciful 
policy, and also a politic policy (not alterable without great peril) to 
make laws by the consent of the whole realm ... yet simply to bind 
the prince to or by these laws were repugnant to the nature and 
custom of an absolute monarchy.” “For those regalities which are of 
the higher nature there is not one that belonged to the most absolute 
prince in the world which doth not also belong to our King.” But the 
book was condemned, not only for its sins against the Subject, but for 
passages that were said to pinch on the authority of the King. Yet, 
considered merely as a Law Dictionary, it is still one of the best in our 
language. 

In the King’s proclamation against the “Interpreter” are some 
passages that curiously illustrate the mind of its author. He thus 
complains of the growing freedom of thought. “From the very 
highest mysteries of the Godhead and the most inscrutable councels 
in the Trinitie to the very lowest pit of Hell and the confused 
action of the divells there, there is nothing now unsearched into 
by the curiositie of men’s braines ;” so that ‘‘it is no wonder that they 
do not spare to wade in all the deepest mysteries that belong to the 
persons or the state of Kinges and Princes, that are gods upon earth.” 
King James’ attitude to Free Thought reminds one of the legendary 
contention between Canute and the sea. No one has ever repeated 
the latter experiment, but how many thousands still disquiet them- 
selves, as James did, against the progress of the human mind! 

In the proclamation itself there is no actual mention of burning, 
all persons in possession of the book being ordered to deliver their 
copies to the Lord Mayor or County Sheriffs “ for theSfurther order 
of its utter suppression” (March 25, 1610) ; neither is there any 
allusion to burning in the Parliamentary journals, nor in the letters 

1 Winwood’s Memorials,.I, 125. 
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relating to the subject in ‘‘ Winwood’s Memorials.” The contemporaty 
evidence of the fact is, however, supplied by Sir H. Spelman, who 
says in his “ Glossarium ” (under the word Tenure) that Cowell’s book 
was publicly burnt. Otherwise, James’ proclamations were not always 
attended to (by one, for instance, he prohibited hunting); and Roger 
Coke says that, the books being out, “the proclamation could not 
call them in, but only served to make them more taken notice 
of.” ! 

That books were often suppressed or called in without being 
burnt is well shown by Heylyn’s remark about Mocket’s book 
(presently referred to), that “ it was thought fit not only to call it in, 
but to expiate the errors of it in a public flame.”? Among works 
thus suppressed without being burnt may be mentioned Bishop 
Thornborough’s two books in favour of the union between England 
and Scotland (1604), Lord Coke’s Speech and Charge at the Nor- 
wich Assizes (1607), and Sir W. Raleigh’s first volume of the 
“History of the World” (1614). I suspect that Scot’s “ Discoverie’’ 
was likewise only suppressed, and that Voet erroneously thought that 
this involved and implied a public burning. 

But it was not for long that James had saved Cowell’s life, for the 
latter’s death the following year, and soon after the resignation of his 
professorship, is said by Fuller to have been hastened by the trouble 
about his book. The King throughout behaved with great judgment, 
nor is it so true that he surrendered Cowell to his enemies, as that 
he saved him from imminent personal peril. Men like Cowell and 
Blackwood and Bancroft were probably more monarchical than the 
monarch himself; and, though James held high notions of his 
powers, and could even hint at being a god upon earth, his subjects 
were more ready to accept his divinity than he was to force it upon 
them. It was not quite for nothing that James had had for his tutor 
the republican George Buchanan, one of the first opponents of 
monarchical absolution in his famous “* De Jure Regni apud Scotos ”; 
nor did he ever quite forget the noble words in which at his first 
Parliament he thus defined for ever the position of a constitutional 
king : “ That I am a servant it is most true, that as I am head and 
governor of all the people in my dominion who are my natural 
vassals and subjects, considering them in numbers and distinct ranks: 
so if we will take the whole people as one body and mass, then, as 
the head is ordained for the body and not the body for the head, so 
must a righteous king know himself to be ordained for his people 


1 Detection of Court and State of England. (1696) I. 30. 
? Life of Laud., 70. 
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and not his people for him. . . . I will never be ashamed to confess it 
my principal honour to be the great servant of the Common-wealth.” 

And in this very matter of Cowell’s book James not only denied 
any preference for the civil over the common law, but professed 
“that, although he knew how great and large a king’s rights and 
prerogatives were, yet that he would never affect nor seek to extend 
his, beyond the prescription and limits of the municipal laws and 
customs of this realm.” ! 

A few years later Sir Walter Raleigh’s first volume of his “‘ History 
of the World ” was called in at the King’s command, “ especially for 
being too saucy in censuring princes.” This fate its wonderful 
author took greatly to heart, as he had hoped thereby to please the 
King extraordinarily ;? and, considering the terms in which he 
pointed the contrast between James and our previous rulers in his 
preface, one cannot but share his astonishment. 

This would seem to indicate that the King grew more sensitive 
about his position as time went on ; and this conclusion is corro- 
borated by his extraordinary conduct in reference to the works of 
David Parzus, the learned Protestant professor of divinity at 
Heidelberg. One can conceive no mortal soul ever reading those 
three vast folios of closely printed Latin in which Parzeus com- 
mented on the Old and New Testament ; but in those days people 
must have read everything. At all events it was discovered that in 
his commentary on Romans XIII. Parzeus had contended at great 
length and detail in favour of the people’s right to restrain even by 
force of arms tyrannical violence on the part of the superior magis- 
trate. On March 22, 1622, therefore, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and twelve bishops, at the King’s request, represented this doctrine to 
be most dangerous and seditious ; and, accordingly, on July 1, the 
books of Parzeus were publicly burnt after a sermon by the Bishop of 
London ; and about the same time the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ever on the side of the Divine right, proved their loyalty 
by condemning and burning the book, perhaps the only book whose 
condemnation never tempted to its perusal. But that very same 
year (August 22, 1622) the King found it necessary to issue directions 
concerning preaching and preachers, so freely was the Puritanical 
side of the community then beginning to express itself about the 
royal prerogative. 

As connected with the question of the prerogative must be men- 
tioned, as burnt by James’ order, the “ Doctrina et Politia Ecclesiz 
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Anglican ” (1616), a Latin translation of the English Prayer Book, 
as well as of Jewell’s Apology and Newell’s Catechism, by Richard 
Mocket, then warden of All Souls’. Mocket was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and wished to recommend the formularies and 
doctrines of the Church of England to foreign nations. History does 
not, indeed, record any deep impression as made on foreign nations 
by the book; though Heylyn asserts that it had given no small 
reputation to the Church of England beyond the seas (Laud 70); but 
it does record the fact of its being publicly burnt, as well as give 
some intimations of the reason. Fuller says that the main objection 
to it was that Mocket had proved himself a better chaplain than 
subject, touching James in one of his tenderest points, in contending 
for the right of the Archbishop of Canterbury to confirm the election 
of bishops in his province. Mocket also gave such extracts from the 
Homilies as seemed to have a Calvinistic leaning ; and treated fast 
days as only of political institution. For such reasons the book was 
burnt by public edict, a censure which the writer took so much to 
heart that, as Fuller says, being ‘so much defeated in his expectation 
to find punishment where he looked for preferment, as if his life were 
bound up by sympathy in his book, he ended his days soon after.” 
Poor Mocket was only forty when he died, succumbing, like Cowell, 
to the rough reception accorded to his book. 

Mocket’s book is not one to read, but to treasure as a sort of 
lusus nature in the literary world ; for it would certainly have seemed 
safe antecedently to wager a million to one that no warden of All 
Souls’ would ever write a book that would be subjected to the in- 
dignity of fire ; and, in spite of his example, I would still wager a 
million to one that a similar fate will never befall any literary work 
of Mocket’s successors. Mocket’s book, therefore, has a certain 
distinction which is all its own ; but those who do not love the 
Church of England without it will hardly be led to such love by 
reading Mocket. And Mocket himself, if we follow Fuller, seems 
to have wished to make his love for the Church a vehicle to his own 
preferment ; but as, perhaps, in that respect he does not stand alone, 
I should be sorry that the implied reproach should rest as any stain 
upon his memory. 

Next to the question of the rights of kings over their subjects, the 
most important one of that time was concerning the rights of popes 
over kings—a question which, having been intensified by the 
Reformation, naturally came to a crisis after the Gunpowder Plot. 
James I. then instituted an oath of allegiance as a test of Catholic 
loyalty, and many Catholics took the oath without scruple, including 
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the Archpriest, Blackwell. Cardinal Bellarmine thereupon wrote a 
letter of rebuke to the latter, and Pope Paul V. sent a brief for- 
bidding Catholics either to take the oath or to attend Protestant 
churches (October, 1606). But it is remarkable that, so little did the 
Catholics believe in the authenticity of this brief, that another—and 
an angry one—had to come from Rome the following September, to 
confirm and enforce it. King James very fairly took umbrage at the 
action and claims of the Pope, and spent six days in making notes 
which he wished the Bishop of Winchester to use in a reply to the 
Pope and the Cardinal. But when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Ely saw the notes, they thought them answer 
enough, and so the King’s “Apology for the Oath of Allegiance” 
came to light, but without his name, the author, among other 
reasons, deeming it beneath his dignity to contend in argument with 
a cardinal. As the Cardinal responded, the King took a stronger 
measure, and under his own name wrote, in a single week, his 
“ Premonition to all most Mighty Monarchs,” wherein he exposed 
with great force the danger to all States from the pretensions of the 
Papacy. Then, at Paul’s invitation, Suarez penned that vast folio 
(778 pp.), the “ Defensio Catholicz fidei contra Anglicanz secte 
errores ” (1613), as the counterblast to James’ apology. Considering 
the subject, it was certainly written with singular moderation ; and 
James would have done better to have left the book to the natural 
penalty of its immense bulk. As it was, he ordered it to be burnt at 
London, and at Oxford and Cambridge; forbade his subjects to 
read it, under severe penalties ; and wrote to Philip III. of Spain 
to complain of his Jesuit subject. But Philip, of course, only ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the latter, and exhorted James to return 
to the Faith. The Parliament of Paris also consigned the book to 
the flames in 1614, as it had a few years before Bellarmine’s 
“Tractatus de Potestate summi Pontificis in Temporalibus,” in 
which the same high pretensions were claimed for the Pope as were 
claimed by Suarez. 

The question at issue remains, of course, a burning one to this 
day. To James I., however, is due the credit of having been one of 
the earliest and ablest champions against the Temporal Power ; and 
therefore, side by side on our shelves with Bellarmine and Suarez 
should stand copies of the “Apology” and the “ Premonition ”—both 
of them works which cannot fail to raise the King many degrees in 
the estimation of all who read them. 

But we have yet to see James as a theologian, for on his divinity 
he prided himself no less than on his king-craft. The burning of 
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Legatt at Smithfield and of Wightman at Lichfield for heretical 
opinions is a sad blot on the King’s memory ; for it would seem 
that he personally pressed the bishops to proceed to this extremity, 
in the case of Legatt at least. Nor in the case of poor Conrad Vorst 
did he manifest more toleration or dignity. It was no concern of 
his if Vorst was appointed by the States to succeed Arminius as 
Professor of Theology at Leyden ; yet, deeming his duty as Defender 
of the Faith to be bound by no seas, he actually interfered to prevent 
it, and rendered Vorst’s life a burden tohim. He might as justly 
have protested against the choice of a Grand Lama of Thibet. 
Vorst’s book, the “ Tractatus Theologicus de Deo,” an ugly, square, 
brown book of 500 pages, is as unreadable as it is unprepossessing. 
| Bayle says that it was shown to the King whilst out hunting, and 
that he forthwith read it with such energy as to be able to despatch 
within an hour to his resident at the Hague a detailed list of its 
heresies. Nothing in his reign seems to have excited him so much, 
Not only did he have it publicly burnt in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(October, 1611), and at Oxford and Cambridge, but he entreated 
} the States, under the pain of the loss of his friendship, to banish 
Vorst from their dominions altogether. No heretic, he said, ever 
better deserved to be burnt, but that he would leave to their 
| Christian wisdom. ‘Such a Disquisition deserved the punishment 
1 of the Inquisition.” If Vorst remained, no English youths should 
repair to “so infected a place” as the University of Leyden. 

The States resented at first the interference of the King of England, 
and supported Vorst, but the ultimate result of James’ prolonged 
agitation was that in 1619 the National Synod of Dort declared 
Vorst’s works to be impious and blasphemous, and their author 
unworthy to be an orthodox professor. He was accordingly banished 
from the University and from Holland for life, and died three years 
afterwards, fully justified by his persecution in his original reluctance to 
exchange his country living for the dignity of a professorship of theology. 

Bayle thinks he was fairly chargeable with Socinian views, but 
} what most offended James was his metaphysical speculations on the 
Divine attributes. I will quote from Vorst two passages which 
vexed the royal soul, and should teach us to rejoice that the reign 
of such discussions shows signs of passing away : 
} 








Is there a quantity in God ? 

There is ; but not a physical quantity, 

But a supernatural quantity ; | 
One nevertheless that is plainly imperceptible to us, i 
And merely spiritual. 
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Or again : 
Hath God a body ? 


If we will speak properly, He has none; yet is it no absurdity, speaking 
improperly, to ascribe a body unto God, that is, as the word is taken improperly 
and generally (and yet not very absurdly) for a true substance, in a large 
signification, or, if you will, abusive. 


The above are the principal books whose names have come down 
to us as burnt in the reign of James, and the initiation of such 
burning seems always to have come from the King himself. As 
yet the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission do not 
appear to have assumed the direction of this lesser but not unim- 
portant department of government. Nor is there yet any mention 
of the hangman ; the mere burning by any menial official being as 
yet thought stigma enough. It is also remarkable that the books 
which chiefly roused James’ anger to the burning point were the 
works of foreigners—of Parzeus, Suarez, and Vorst. After James 
our country was too much occupied in burning its own books and 
pamphlets to burden itself with the additional labour of burning its 
neighbours’ ; the instances that occur are comparatively few and far 
between. But it is clear that, whatever were James’ real views as to 
the limits of his political prerogative, in the field of literature he 
meant to play and did play the despot. Pity that one who could so 
deftly wield his pen should have rested his final argument on the 
bonfire ! 


J. A, FARRER. 
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ST. SPIRIDION’S DAY. 


HAT scene more lovely can be imagined than Corfu in early 

morning, ere the spring sunshine has become too intense 

for aught but idleness, and when the island lies sleeping upon a 

silvery, opalescent sea—its grey forts, rising up between green 

gardens and dark cyprus groves, picturesquely surmounting the 
clustering town beneath ? 

But on St. Spiridion’s Day the town of Corfu does not lie long 
asleep, and at an early hour the country folk from the towns and 
villages around come in a-foot or in vehicles to adore and reverence 
their patron saint. The town is filled with them, in their rich and 
brilliant costume, and as one strolls amid the streets the eye lights 
continually upon women majestic in carriage, handsome in face, and 
dressed in every hue that texture has assumed. 

We pass up through the town and across the wide open square 
or esplanade of La Spianata, and out of the awakening town into 
the precincts of the old fortress where once British redcoats held 
sway, but where now, amid the grey decaying buildings, flowers force 
their way : sweet peas and geraniums, calceolarias, marigolds, and 
roses ; some of them perpetuating the days of English rule, with a 
sweet homely scent of the cottage flowers of England. Strange to 
see capping these flowers the giant leaves of the prickly pear, its 
uncouth, grotesque form rising to a good height, some of the single 
leaves—if we may call them leaves—measuring two feet in length. 
From the summit of this old battery we were still reminded it 
was St. Spiridion’s Day, for groups of brilliantly dressed peasantry 
were also scrambling up the deserted bastions ; but the wondrous 
beauty of the view that lay beneath us drew our eyes from closely 
noting these, and made us linger over the scene until they had all 
departed, including a Perkin Middlewick-like Englishman, who had 
muttered, “Don’t see much to see here,” as he surmounted the 
fortress, and we were left in silence to rest our eyes on sea and 
mountain. : 

In the early morning light how delicately tender were the hues 
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of earth and sea! Away to the north-east stretched forth a panorama 
of mountain and lake-like sea ; low, sloping points of hill-land sweep- 
ing darkly down to the varied nuances of the water, dark in shadow 
but softly blue in sunlight. To the north lay the little, low, flat 
island of Bido, or Vido, that once bristled with cannon ; and beyond 
this rose two mountain-peaks connected with a low, flat table-land. 
Just beneath us to the right was the pink roof of the east bastion 
rising above the grey rock, all surrounded with green trees and dark 
cypresses ; and away from this to the east opened out the wider sea 
and deep depths far into the mountain recesses of Albania, lying here 
in shadow, there in light ; low rolling waves and folds of moving 
cloud lay over them ; and here and there glittering sand reflects 
back the morning sun ; whilst patches of tender faint blue, and deep 
soft blue of clear sky gave a sweet, soft beauty to the scene. Away 
to the south-east the wider sea and low spit of Cape Bianco 
stretches away, and leads round to the west in higher, rounded, 
broken heights, all now dark in shade ; and nearer, sheltered by 
these, is a widening peninsula, all wooded and cypressed, and dotted 
with white and brown houses, spreading away towards the low plain 
on which lies the town. All richly green around it, but one small 
square of clustered houses alone being without the intermixed green 
and trees. So much does Corfu in the beauty of this verdure differ 
from Greece in its arid plains and hillsides and lack of foliage. Here, 
near the town, the hues of the lake-like water are broken up by a 
few ships lying in the harbour, and the well-built houses in the square 
beneath, all of different shades, and with green sunblinds, do not 
jar with Nature’s vivid tones. But the increasing heat of the sun 
reminded us that if we would take the drive we had planned ere 
attending the special service in honour of St. Spiridion, we must 
leave this view and hasten again into the town. 

As we descended into the square we found the rich costumes 
increasing in number, as the country people came flocking in to 
honour their saint—he whose body had been miraculously preserved 
to them for 1,500 years, and whose hand subscribed to the creed of 
Nicoea, yet weekly said or sung in all our own churches. One 
stately woman passed us, as we stood looking through the archway in 
the square at the perfect picture of mountains framed by it, all 
glorious in a costume that consisted of a very full black dress, a deep 
blue apron, with worked and coloured borders; a black jacket, with 
gold embroidery; a golden bodice, and in her wealth of hair, wide 
red ribbons, weaved in alternately with the folds of hair ; over this 
thrown negligently was a bright yellow gauze veil, falling down over 
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the back. The children were, alas ! mostly in European dress, as the 
children in any dull city, but some were dressed as their mothers. 
Another tasteful dress was that of a woman sitting under the piazza. 
The same full dress ; but of blue, with white apron and white bodice; 
with masses of gold plates and trinkets glittering in the white 
stomacher; a black jacket, and pink ribbons wound amidst the hair, 
and over all, half-veiling all, a graceful, gauze-like, white veil. 

But we left regretfully, studying these costumes, and drove out past 
the obelisk and little round temple set up to commemorate the return 
of Sir Thomas Maitland in 1816, and the High Commissioner Howard 
in 1843, and so past the English burying-ground and along a most 
lovely bit of the esplanade, where the cool sea laved the grey shore 
with its translucent crystal waters. The retrospect from here of the 
citadel was most lovely, but our eyes were ever attracted as we got 
outside the town by the stately walk of the island women ; erect and 
queenlike, with an air of majestic freedom, they bore themselves in a 
blaze of colour—purple and gold, pink and white, red and yellow, 
and all these colours half-hid by the graceful, ample veils. No such 
beauty had we seen in Greece as amidst these islanders, and easily 
would they bear off the prize of beauty from most European 
people. 

As we passed through some villages little children ran after us 
with bunches of most lovely roses in their hands, one truly pretty 
black-eyed girl saying, “I speak English,” to tempt us with roses 
that were all too tempting and irresistible in their great beauty. 

All around us was a wealth of culture, fruit, and flowers, that was 
intoxicating in its richness. Green hedges, half-hid in blossom of 
syringa and roses and convolvulus, gardens of orange-trees with 
glossy leaves and scented flowers and ruddy fruit, contrasted with the 
gnarled, ridged, grey trunks of ancient olive-trees, all twisted and 
hoary with grey-green lichen. One hedge was composed of rose-trees, 
in fullest flower, and aloes ; but a little distance heyond were masses 
of ferns and lilies, and then again a hedgerow of delicate but 
immense Marshal Niel roses. 

Through such beauty we passed until we halted at the view of 
views, so it is said even in Corfu. 

From the terraced roadway we looked down on two tiny little 
moles running out into the sea, and resting on its deep, still, silver 
shield of water, with a white wall round its soft green slopes, rises a 
tiny island with dark cypress-trees pointing heavenward, and amid 
these lies the white and dark red roofed monastery. Beyond the 
soft still stretch of water, on whose bosom this island seems to gently 
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lie, rise up the broken yet gently undefined lines of mountains, clear and 
yet mist-veiled with rich atmospheric mist. The rocky cliffs of deep 
muddy brown above the lower hills of the Decca add yet colour to 
the scene ; and, above all, the exquisite blue of the yet vapour- 
flecked morning sky, harmonising yet contrasting with the silvery, 
silent sea beneath. The little island, tradition asserts, is the ship 
that bore Odysseus to Ithaca, and that Poseidon in his anger turned 
into stone. Pontikenisi, or Mouse Island, it is now called. But we 
had to turn away even from this view, fit in its beauty to emblematise 
Paradise, and again we drove on through hedges of syringa making 
the air faint with sensuous odour ; the green slopes on either side here 
and there sprinkled and strewn with the red and white blooms of the 
cistus rose ; and between these we met women with stately walk 
and rich dresses, with skirts of blue, and red and yellow belts, and 
white bodices, and ever the full, graceful veil and ribbons wound 
amidst the hair. Pretty, fair-haired children now and then passed 
us as we drove on to the gates of Monrepos, the king’s summer re- 
sidence. From these gates we could again have halted long and 
dwelt upon the view, so deliciously lovely was the peep between the 
rich foliage and green hedges ; and as we descended the hill, the view 
of the tower and old fortress, and in the distance the double plateaued 
peaks of St. Salvatore, formed another variation that was most 
charming. 

The cultivation around here of melons, and peas, and vegetables 
was highly productive ; but we learnt it was mostly done by Maltese, 
the Greeks only caring to do the easier work of olive and currant 
cultivation ; and yet everything seemed to grow in such luxuriance 
that the labour of vegetable cultivation must be very slight. 

To obtain another view of the open plain on which the town 
partly stands, and the whole circle of moyntains that environ it, we 
drove on from the slopes of the hill on which stands Monrepos to- 
wards the racecourse, and learnt as we passed on of the life led by 
Greek and Maltese settlers. Living is very cheap: bread a penny 
a pound, eggs fourpence or sixpence a dozen, wine a penny a pint, 
and even meat but sixpence a pound ; so that the Greek who is con- 
tent with slight food and his wine need earn but little to enjoy his 
life at ease. 

From the plain where the races were held we gained a wonderful 
view of the whole circle of mountains around us—marvellously 
lovely and beautiful. The distant Benitza, as it sounded to our ears, 
though spelt Benizze, lay in deep purple. This little spot is famous 
for its beautiful women, and probably it was some from there we had 
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been admiring. The great pile of St. Decca rose up in soft filmy 
haze to a sky that was most beautiful in cloud and colour ; and as 
we halted and looked, a group of women passed by us in all the glory 
of many colours, seated on gaily decked mules. 

Thus the eye was ever lighting upon the richest combinations of 
colour and form; pictures composed themselves as never artist ima- 
gined them. At one spot was a rather narrow road lined on each 
side by the tall grotesque forms of mighty prickly pears some fifteen 
feet in height, and one tiny human figure stood in the centre of the 
dusty road, between these dark green, giant fronds—a speck of 
colour on the sandy road : a little girl with a pink petticoat, a green 
apron, a bright yellow jacket, and a deep red headdress; so insou- 
ciantly daringly is every colour worn, and yet it harmonises with the 
scene around. 

We were indebted, we were told, for the good roads we had driven 
over to the English; and there seems a sort of half-suppressed regret 
at the loss of the English occupation. ‘The English taxed us,” say 
the natives, “‘but we had much for our money: good roads and good 
trade. Now we are taxed but we get nothing for our money.” And 
we, as we looked at the beauty and wealth of nature around us, miser- 
like, could not help regretting that this jewel of the southern sea did 
not still rest under English rule. Such beauty seemed to create the 
desire of possession. 

As we neared the town on our return, the groups of peasants 
became more frequent, and formed a series of pictures between the 
hedges of pricky pear, and one “bit” that would have delighted such 
an artist as Carl Haag was that of a handsome woman leaning out 
of a tiny latticed window ; her brilliant dress thrown into relief by 
the light wall of the house, half in deep shadow, and the intense 
shadow of the room behind her. We went into the town by the 
Porta Reala with the Lion of St. Mark over it, and all around this gate 
were groups of peasantry arriving and descending from their mules 
or country carts to worship at the shrine of St. Spiridion or take part 
in the procession. 

We passed on up to the church door, and with some difficulty 
and by the aid of the police, who made a way for us, we entered the 
dark building, which was packed with crowds of worshippers. All were 
pressing forward to the central dome or choir, and urging forward to 
some steps that led up to a little platform, on which stood the case in 
which rested, in an upright position, the remains of the saint. A 
way was made for us to ascend to this platform by the way the 
faithful descended, and we thus easily gained the feet of the saint, 
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A hole was left in the foot of the case large enough for a head to be 
placed in position to kiss the swathed feet, and this all the islanders 
and Greeks did. We stooped down for a moment, and then took 
advantage of this coin d’avantage, over the heads of all, to look 
down on the strange scene in this semi-dark, incense-filled building, 

Far in its darkest corners gleamed the white bodices and gold 
earrings and many-coloured ribbons and veils of the strong, comely, 
stalwart women. Pretty children clung to their bright aprons; a goodly 
sprinkling of men were amongst them, and on all their faces was fixed 
a look of extreme anxiety to get up to the saint and kiss his feet. We 
had not time long to overlook the crowd; the pressing devotees’ anxious 
faces told us we were perhaps blocking some eager worshipper from 
his or her soul’s desire, and we moved down amid the worshippers, 
with time to think over the strange scene and the life of him who 
after 1,500 years, still draws many unto him. 

This St. Spiridion was a shepherd in Cyprus, who remained a 
shepherd after he became a bishop, and who, to glean from all the 
marvellous and miraculous stories related of him, was an honest and 
honourable man. What language he would have used to some writers 
of the present day we may judge from the story that he rebuked a 
preacher in Cyprus who substituted the more elegant word 
“couch” for our Saviour’s homely word “bed.” “What!” he 
said, “are you better than He who said ‘ bed,’ that you are ashamed 
to use His words?” He was tortured by Diocletian, and though he 
lived was rendered lame and sightless ; and it was thus that he 
attended the Council of Niccea, where he bluntly told those assembled 
there that ‘“‘ Christ and His apostles left us not a system of logic, nor 
a vain conceit, but a naked truth, to be guarded by faith and good 
works.” His body was removed from Cyprus to Constantinople, 
and thence, in 1489, to Corfu ; and three times yearly he is borne 
in procession around the town, and many on those occasions believe 
themselves to be cured by his intervention. 

But a movement was taking place in the crowd, and the pro- 
cession was forming whilst a Kyrie Eleison was being chanted. The 
people fell back to allow those taking part in the procession to pass 
out, and we, in the crush, found ourselves again outside the church, 
in the midst of a group of women who had their hair worked up in 
folds to a high point, interwoven, as the others, with ribbons, and 
with the usual veil half-hiding it. 

We did not follow the procession, for our ship was awaiting us, 
and we were compelled to leave the interesting artistic scene. 

After Greece, what had astounded us in Corfu was the cultivation. 
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About, in his Grice Contemporaine remarks that “ the Ionian Islands 
are better cultivated and more flourishing than any part of the king- 
dom of Greece,” and he adds, “ the islands are traversed by admir- 
able roads.” So much the Corfiotes owe to England ; but as the 
fortresses are decaying so also are the roads, and the cultivation is, 
it appears, mostly kept up by the Maltese and imported labour. 

We rowed out to our ship over a sea of turquoise hue, and long 
as we steamed out from the harbour did we look back at this 
lovely, beautiful, rich, and luxuriant isle. We had but gained a 
glimpse of its beauties upon a favourable day ; but these swift hours 
had shown us how many a week might be passed in exploring its 
inner recesses and lingering amidst its comely natives. Of the fruit 
of the island we bore away oranges of the most luscious description, 
measuring 114 inches in circumference ; and the presence of the 
numerous Maltese in the island modifies many of the ills one has to 
bear with on the Greek mainland. Corfu is not so well known to 
Englishmen now as it was twenty-five years ago, but to get a sketch 
of it, as we had done on St. Spiridion’s Day, was a memorable pleasure. 


JAMES BAKER. 
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EUCALYPTUS, PINE, AND 
CAMPHOR FORESTS. 


R. SCHOMBURGK has pointed out that in Australia, 
mignonette, sweet verbena, jasmine, rose, lavender, Acacia 
Jamesiana, heliotrope, rosemary, peppermint, violet, wallflower, laurel, 
orange, and sweet-scented geranium grow exceedingly well—perhaps 
with greater luxuriance than elsewhere, so that the Southern Con- 
tinent promises to supply, in addition to eucalyptus oil, vast 
quantities of other essential oils, which, by their distribution and use, 
lead to the hygienic results which it will be our object to deal with. 
Speaking of the Zucalyptus globulus, the late Professor Bentley, 
who had made a special study of it, as well as of other members of 
the same genus, said: “In a lecture on the ‘Eucalyptus,’ which I 
delivered at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, four years 
ago, I stated my reasons for believing that the emanations from the 
leaves of eucalyptus groves had some influence in destroying marshy 
miasms, and thus improving the healthiness of the district. Since 
then the very interesting researches of Kingzett have proved that 
under the influence of air and moisture both peroxide of hydrogen 
and camphoric acid are formed from volatile oils—the former is a 
powerful disinfectant, and the latter is an antiseptic ; and hence 
I think there can now be no doubt that the healthy influence of 
eucalyptus-trees is due, tosome extent at least, and probably more 
than wé imagine, to the volatile emanations from the leaves under 
the influence of air and moisture, possessing direct disinfectant and 
antiseptic properties, and thus destroying the injurious effects of 
paludal miasms.” 

The word “eucalyptus” is derived from ez, “well,” and halypio, 
“to cover,” and is appropriately chosen. 

Writing of the foliage of the eucalyptus, Mr. H. N. Draper 
observes: that it is unlike anything in our islands; it is pendulous, 
quivering, and evergreen; and the peculiar whitish appearance of 
one side of the leaves—due to a fatty or resinous secretion—is very 
characteristic. Till the tree is from three to five years old, the leaves 
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grow horizontally, but afterwards they assume a pendent position. 
Instead of having one of their surfaces towards the sky and the 
other towards the earth, they are often placed with their edges in 
those directions, so that both sides are equally exposed to the light. It 
has been suggested that this arrangement of its leaves may have 
something to do with the large amount of water exhaled by the 
eucalyptus into the atmosphere. M. Vallée has calculated that a 
square yard of the leaves of the Zucalyptus globulus, weighing 
about 2# lbs., gives off four pints, or five pounds of water, in twelve 
hours. This rapid evaporation or transudation is greatly promoted 
by the very numerous s/omafa or breathing spores, of which there 
are 350 on the under surface of each leaf. The flowers resemble 
those of the myrtle ; as for the seeds, they are tiny, and 160,000 plants 
can be raised from a single pound weight. The eucalyptus sheds its 
bark annually, but as this process is not confined to any one season, 
but extends over the whole year, the trunk always presents a rough 
and ragged appearance. [In Australia, this forest giant commonly 
attains a girth of 16 to 80 feet, and a height of 160 to 200 feet, 
but monsters are recorded which have reached 420 feet in height. 
These vegetable Goliaths are often without a branch until the top is 
reached, and that is capped with radiating branches full of foliage. 
A plank 148 feet long was exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Eucalyptus oil, which is obtained from the different species, and 
of these there are more than one hundred and thirty-five, practically 
has one and the same composition, although the odour, which is 
generally rich and camphoraceous, differs a little according to the 
variety. The oil is chiefly stored in pellucid glands spread through 
the leaves ; they may be seen by holding the leaves up to the light ; 
but the oil is distributed more or less throughout the whole substance 
of the tree as well. 

M. Cloez has computed that ten kilos. of fresh leaves, from the 
branches of a eucalyptus killed by frost at the end of 1867, fur- 
nished by distillation with water 275 grammes, or 2°5 per cent. by 
weight of oil. In another experiment, eight kilos. of dry leaves, 
gathered at Hyéres, gave, after keeping them a month, 489 grammes, 
or 6 per cent.; but from perfectly dry leaves, which had been kept 
five years, he only obtained 1°5 per cent. of oil. 

The eucalyptus is a genus belonging to the sub-order Zeféo- 
spermea, natural order A/yrtacee; it contains a large number of species, 
mostly natives of Australia, and, along with trees of nearly-allied 
genera, is one of the most characteristic features of the vegetation 
of that part of the, worid: the genus also occurs,. although much 
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more sparingly, in the Malayan Archipelago. The trees of this genus 
have entire and leathery leaves, in which, as mentioned above, a 
notable quantity of volatile, aromatic oil is present. Many species 
are rich in resinous secretions, and from their abundance in its texture 
the £ucalyptus globulus is commonly known as the Blue Gum-tree. 
Eucalyptus-trees grow very rapidly, and their timber, when green, is 
soft, so that they are easily felled, split or sawn; but when dry the 
wood becomes very hard. As regards eucalyptus timber, a test men- 
tioned by Mr. Bosisto showed that the blue gum-tree wood carried 
14 Ibs. more than English oak, and 174 lbs. more than Indian teak 
to the square inch. It is used for an immense variety of purposes, 
amongst others shipbuilding. The bark of many species is charged 
with tannin and is becoming an article of commerce. Some kinds of 
eucalyptus bark are said to be twice as strong as oak bark, and the rind 
of certain species is remarkable for its hardness. A peculiarity of the 
genus is that some species throw off their outer bark in longitudinal 
ribbon-like strips, which hang down from their stems and branches in 
a very singular and unsightly manner. 

Among the resinous secretions of this genus is Botany Bay kino, 
used in medicine as a substitute for ordinary kino; it is the product 
of Eucalyptus resinifera, a species with ovatolanceolate leaves, which 
is known in Australia as the Red Gum-tree and Iron Bark-tree ; it 
is very lofty, and reaches a height of 150 to 200 feet. When its bark 
is wounded, a red juice flows freely, and hardens in the air into 
masses of irregular shape, inodorous, transparent, and almost black 
when large, but of a beautiful ruby-red when in small, thin fragments. 
Botany Bay kino is said to consist chiefly of a peculiar principle called 
Eucalyptin, analogous to tannin. About sixty gallons of juice may 
be obtained from a single tree, which, in the course of a year, amounts 
to as much as five hundred pounds of kino. Zucalyptus robusta, or 
Stringy Bark-tree, is another forest giant, and yields a most beautiful 
red gum, which is found in large cavities in its stem between the 
concentric circles of wood. ucalyptus mamifera yields, from its 
leaves, an exudation resembling manna, but less nauseous, and having 
similar medicinal properties ; it contains a saccharine-like substance 
differing from mannite, glucose, and all other previously known kinds 
of sugar. Another saccharine exudation, from the leaves of Zucalyp- 
tus dumosa, is sometimes seen spread like snow over large districts, 
and is used by the natives as food. ‘The Tasmanian or Blue Gum- 
tree, one of the Zucalypiti, has, in recent years, made a great repu- 
tation for its uses in drying marshy soils, andso preventing malarious 
disease : it grows extremely rapidly, and this may in part account for its 
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drying powers, the latter in their turn may partly account for its salu- 
brious properties ; although these are in the main attributable to the 
chemical products which are formed in the air by the action of atmo- 
spheric oxygen upon volatilised eucalyptus oil which is given off from 
the tree. It has been tried with decidedly beneficial effects at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in Algeria, the Roman Campagna, and elsewhere ; 
unfortunately it will not bear a sharp spell of frost, so that it cannot 
be grown in this country in the open air. Individuals, certainly, have 
safely passed through half-a-dozen winters, to be killed by a few days’ 
hard frost in the next severe season. 

Mr. Draper had, at one time, twenty-five healthy saplings of the 
globulus, five years old, ten to sixteen feet high, growing near 
Dublin ; one, indeed, was twenty-five feet high, its stem had a 
circumference of twenty-two inches ; but though he kept them 
through four ordinary winters, they were all killed by the very cold 
weather of 1878-79. 

The eucalyptus is indigenous to the temperate parts of Australia 
and Tasmania, where the thermometer ranges from 52° to 72° F. 
As Mr. Bosisto has very happily said, it extends over the greater 
portions of those countries, but is absent from the other islands of 
the south, except a few species in New Guinea. 

In a lecture on “ Forest Culture,” Baron von Mueller, the famous 
botanist, pointed out that Mr. Bosisto, of Melbourne, was largely 
exporting eucalyptus oil, and producing about 700 lbs. a month. 
Since then Mr. Bosisto, who has been most industriously carrying on 
this business, has given still greater attention to the hygienic uses of 
the eucalyptus. Hesoon became convinced that those properties had 
some connection with the essentiai oil, and set himself to ascertain 
what he could as to the quantity of oil and its probable sanitary uses. 
Supposing that it got into the atmosphere through evaporation aided 
by warm winds, what then? According to him, the evidence of oil 
evaporation may thus be stated : That the desert scrub gums, after a 
winter of average rainfall, supply the air with a continuous and even 
quantity of aromatic vapour, and keep up their vitality throughout 
the summer, and that a short season of rain and a long dry summer 
diminishes the formation of oil and lessens exhalation ; but, on the 
other hand, the species growing towards the sea increase their quantity 
after the short winter. It is said that, when travelling in the bush, the 
aroma of the volatile oil can easily be detected in the atmosphere. 

It was in 1854 that Mr. Joseph Bosisto set up the first still for 
the preparation of eucalyptus oil, since that time the industry has 
attained respectable dimensions, the factories now comprising, among 
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others, two stills each of 5,000 gallons’ working capacity, and two of 
3,500 gallons. One factory is thirty or forty miles east-south-east of 
Melbourne, at “ Emerald,” where twenty-two tons of leaves are 
subjected to distillation every week: the other factory is between 
Lake Hindmarsh and the town of Dimboola, where about twenty- 
five tons of twigs and leaves are treated every week for the extraction 
of the essential oil. The stills are of wood, lined and fitted with 
copper heads. 

That characteristic and very unsightly feature of Australian 
scenery “scrub,” averaging in height not more than eight feet, 
covers many millions of acres, and is so dense that it almost shuts 
out sun and sky. It is interesting to remember that in one kind of 
scrub there is in the stem about half a pint of almost pure water. 
Mr. Bosisto reduces the whole tribe of Zucalypii to eight types. 

Attention should be called to the report of Mr. Skeene, setting 
forth the distribution of eucalyptus forestry over Australia, and using 
these figures, Mr. Bosisto calculated that the Mallee scrub in the 
colony of Victoria would retain in its leaves, at one time, 
4,843,873,000 gallons of oil, and the sea-district species 280,891,000 
gallons. In another calculation, extending to the whole of New South 
Wales and South Australia, he showed that 96,877,440,000 gallons 
of oil are held continually, at one time, in the leaves of the trees 
massed together, and occupying a belt of country over which hot winds 
blow. In the face of these figures, few would hesitate to accept the 
conclusion that forced itself upon Mr. Bosisto, and which was finally 
confirmed by Mr. Kingzett, that the eucalyptus, as a fever-destroying 
tree, owes its power to the oil which finds its way into the atmosphere. 
This oil has antiseptic properties: these, however, are enormously 
intensified, and become disinfectant and oxidant in character, as 
soon as the oil is oxidised by atmospheric oxygen in contact with 
moisture. This admits of easy explanation now that the chemistry 
of the subject has been thoroughly worked out. It is probable that 
every molecule of oil of turpentine, or oil of eucalyptus, or camphor 
oil gives rise in this process of oxidation to a molecule of peroxide 
of hydrogen, and one of soluble camphor, the latter having the 
approximate formula of C,)9H,,O,. Mr. Kingzett then calculated 
that 96,897,440,000 gallons of eucalyptus oil must produce in the 
atmosphere surrounding the forests 92,785,023 tons of peroxide of 
hydrogen, and 507,587,945 tons of soluble camphor, not to men- 
tion other products of oxidation. This quantity of peroxide of 
hydrogen is capable of oxidising a correspondingly large amount of 
organic matter, rendering it harmless—for instance, vegetable matter 
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which may be undergoing decomposition and producing malarial 
fever. This oxidation by means of peroxide of hydrogen leads to 
its becoming thoroughly antisepted, thereby removing malarial 
poison ; in this way peroxide of hydrogen could part with nearly half 
its weight of nascent oxygen. Again, the antiseptic properties of such 
an immense quantity of camphor can be conceived, if we remember 
that a solution containing only a few grammes to the litre is, as 
determined by experiment, strong enough to preserve almost inde- 
finitely animal matter from. decomposition. We have not met with 
figures showing the weight of foliage per tree from which the 
sanitary value of a single tree could be estimated ; but no doubt 
it is very considerable. In view of these facts, as bearing on the 
climate of Australia, which is reputed to be the healthiest in the world, 
it is not surprising that the death-rate from phthisis is not, even in- 
cluding the cases of death among persons visiting that continent for 
the benefit of their health, one-half that of the mother country. 
What is true of the eucalyptus and its oil is also, on a much 
more extensive scale, true of the pine-tree and its turpentine. That 
this is so is evident from the very large quantity of turpentine which 
finds its way into commerce ; and even this amount, vast as it is, is a 
mere fraction of that produced in nature. Oil of turpentine is con- 
tained in the wood, bark, leaves, and other parts of the Conifere, and 
the method by which it is distilled from the exudations of pines and 
firs will be dealt with below. According to Planchon, the French 
oil of turpentine is chiefly produced by the Pinus maritima and the 
Pinus pinaster; the German oil is yielded by Pinus sylvestris, Abies 
pectinata, and Adies excelsa ; the Venetian oil is extracted from Larix 
Europea ; and the English oil is yielded by American turpentines 
produced by Pinus teda and Pinus Australis. Dr. R. Godeffroy 
adds that the German oil is also obtained from Pinus vulgaris, 
Pinus picea, and Pinus rotunda. Ue observes that pine-cone oil, 
the oleum abietis pint of commerce, is obtained by distilling with water 
the cones of Adies pectinata ; dwarf pine oil by distilling in the same 
way the young tops and cones of Pinus pumilio; and pine-leaf oil 
from the leaves of Pinus sylvestris or Pinus abies. The Swedish oil 
of turpentine is, according to Morel, obtained by distilling the wood 
itself ; it is distinguished by its odour, and by the presence of certain 
empyreumatic substances. All these oils are grouped together under 
the common head of oil of turpentine ; they differ to some extent in 
their boiling-point—which averages 160° C.—specific gravity, and 
action on polarised light, but in an ultimate chemical sense they 
are identical and merely represent so many different isomeric forms 
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of terpene (C,,9H,,). As produced in nature, they are accompanied 
by certain oxidised bodies, and the natural resins and gums are no 
doubt formed by the action of atmospheric oxygen on the terpenes 
in the trees. The process by which turpentine is generally obtained 
consists in tapping the trees periodically, and collecting the crude or 
brute turpentine, which is a thick, resinous mass, and is afterwards 
subjected to distillation, either with water or steam. 

No one now dreams of disputing that the hygienic value of the 
pine is much greater than that of the eucalyptus, and the pine has a 
much wider natural distribution. Russia alone has 500,000,000 acres 
of forests largely consisting of pine-trees ; while an important industry 
is carried on in the turpentine products yielded by the pines and firs 
of that vast Empire, and of France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
and Austria. But the European trade is not so large as the 
American, which now furnishes most of the turpentine found in 
commerce. In illustration of the extent of the pine forests of 
America, it is interesting to mention a remarkable shower of pollen 
grains, which fell in the north-eastern part of Pennsylvania on the 
morning of March 17, 1879, and which extended over an area of 
more than 2,500 square miles. This pollen was that of the Pinus 
Australis, and came from the Southern States ; it was supposed to 
have been carried more than 500 miles. Curiously enough, a similar 
occurrence was, a few years ago, noticed at Windsor, Slough, and in 
that neighbourhood generally. In this case the pollen, which was pro- 
bably derived from Pinus sylvestris, was blown from Windsor Forest, 
and was at first thought by the people residing in the district to be 
sulphur. 

Even in our own little country pine woods abound, and are found 
not only in Scotland, but scattered over the entire kingdom, and 
they are to be seen as near London as Bournemouth, Upton, and 
Weybridge. From the vast extent of pine forests distributed all the 
world over, an incalculable quantity of turpentine oil must find its 
way into the atmosphere, just in the same manner as the volatile 
oil of the eucalyptus. This process of oil evaporation goes on 
far more rapidly in warm climates, and is much more noticeable in 
summer than winter. Anyone who has visited Arcachon, or our own 
woods at St. George’s Hills, Weybridge, in summer, must have been 
invigorated by a deliciously aromatic perfume. On a warm day, the 
air is balmy with the odour of the oil, which is being incessantly 
poured into it. What is done by pine and eucalyptus forests on 
such a scale is carried on in miniature by every plant and flower 
which owes its perfume to the ¢ssential oil which it secretes, 
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Governing bodies and the general public should never lose sight of 
the value of eucalyptus and pine plantations. Valleys and swamps 
may, by their agency, be freed from malarial fever ; and in place of a 
poisonous atmosphere, they substitute balminess and purity, at once 
luxurious and health-giving. 

In conclusion, it can hardly fail to interest our readers to glance 
at the industries carried on ona turpentine farm. It has been said 
that the pine of the South Atlantic States is to Southerners what the 
palm is to the South American and the bamboo to the Chinaman. 
They build houses of it, and construct rude furniture, fences, carts, 
and farming implements with it; they use it for heating and light- 
ing, and they live on the profits of the extraction of turpentine, 
resin, pitch, and tar from it. The turpentine industry has gradually 
extended from the pine forests of North Carolina, southwards from 
Wilmington, through South Carolina, into Georgia, where it now has 
its head-quarters, and it also extends to Florida, where convicts are 
employed in “turpentining.” Savannah is the principal port of the 
United States from which the exportation of turpentine is carrred on. 
In 1885, 2,800,838 gallons were shipped, of the value of £183,402, 
and in 1886, 3,498,244 gallons, worth £229,302. From Wilmington, in 
1886, £145,714 worth of spirit of turpentine was sent. From North 
Carolina, the turpentine annually exported amounts to about 
5,300,000 gallons, and the resin to 550,000 barrels. 

There are several kinds of pine, including the white, spruce, 
yellow, Roumany, and pitch; the last differs slightly from the yellow, 
and is the only one valuable for “ boxing.” 

Extracting turpentine does not destroy the value of the tree for 
lumbering, and large saw-mills are often found in close proximity to 
turpentine orchards. The lands on which these forests flourish are 
practically worthless, and “boxing” the pitch-pine trees for the gum 
is the only industry of those districts. 

It is said that the owners of these lands generally lease the 
“ privilege ” for the business, and receive about 125 dollars for each 
crop of 10,000 boxes. These boxes are cavities, of which there 
may be one to four, cut in each tree near the ground; they hold 
about a quart apiece. Each crop of 10,000 boxes only requires the 
attention of one man during the season, which lasts from March to 
September. Ifthe bark above the box is hacked away a little every 
fortnight, about three quarts of pitch or gum is obtained from each 
box during the season. After successive hackings, all the bark 
within reach is removed, and the quality of the gum gradually falls off 
—that is, it yields less turpentine. 
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We will now go on to the final part of our subject. The crys- 
talline substance camphor (C,9H,,O), and its properties, are too 
well known to need description ; it exists ready formed in the Zaurus 
camphora, a plant indigenous in Japan, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
Other trees also yield it. Three modifications of camphor are 
known to chemists, and these are distinguished one from another by 
their action on polarised light. Camphor is more or less volatile 
according to the conditions to which it is exposed ; but we are only 
aware of one attempt to determine the amount of loss which it 
undergoes when exposed to the air. Mr. J. C. Folger has proved 
that the percentage of loss in different samples varies widely ; it 
ranged, in his observations during ten weeks, from 114 to more than 
84 per cent., according to the solidity of the substance, the amount 
of surface exposed, and the state of the atmosphere. During these 
observations the temperature ranged from 61° to 80° F. 

Camphor is soluble in alcohol, ether, and many other liquids, but 
water only dissolves one-thousandth part of it, acquiring its distinc- 
tive taste and odour; it melts at 175° C. and boils at 204° C.; its 
specific gravity ranges from 0986 to 0’996; it burns in air with a 
heavy, smoky flame. 

The manufacture of camphor is an important industry in the 
Island of Kio-Shin, and from Nagasaki, in 1882, 15,186°18 piculs 
(of 1333 lbs. each) were exported, valued at 227,792 dollars ; this 
was in addition to the quantities sent from other parts inaccessible 
to foreign visitors. 

The camphor-tree grows most abundantly in those provinces of 
the islands of Shikoko and Kinshin which have a southern sea-coast ; 
it is found alike on high ground and in valleys ; and isa hardy, slow- 
growing, but long-lived tree, which flourishes in all situations, and 
often attains an enormous size, many specimens measuring 10 to 
12 feet in diameter, and it is said that they have been sometimes 
known to reach as much as 20 feet. As a rule, they run up 20 or 
30 feet without limbs, and then throw out branches in all directions, 
forming well-proportioned, beautiful trees, which are evergreen and 
very ornamental. 

Camphor-tree wood is valuable for many purposes, such as ship- 
building, whilst the roots are used for making ships’ knees. The 
amount of camphor yielded by a tree varies according to its age ; 
a tree one hundred years old is tolerably rich in it. 

The manufacture is conducted as follows. The trunk and large 
stems are cut into small pieces, and are then placed in a wooden tub 
fitted with a perforated bottom. This tub is next put over a metal 
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pot, which is charged with water, and is heated by a slow fire. Over 
this wooden tub a clean light cover is placed, from which a bamboo 
pipe leads into another tub. Through this bamboo pipe steam, 
camphor, and volatilised oil flow. The second tub is connected with 
a third, which is divided by a floor into two compartments, one 
above the other. The oil and water make their way to the lower 
floor, while the upper is provided with a layer of straw which inter- 
cepts the crystals of camphor as they are deposited in cooling. The 
camphor is afterwards packed for the market in tubs holding one 
picul. The water is in due course separated from the oil by a faucet, 
and the oil is used by the natives for lighting purposes. It is also 
a remedy for rheumatism, whilst the oxidised wood is dried and is 
useful as fuel. 

From this description it will be seen that camphor is extracted 
from camphor oil, which, in its turn, is produced in the camphor- 
tree, just as turpentine is formed in the pine and oil of eucalyptus in 
the eucalyptus. Moreover, from a chemical standpoint, camphor 
oil is practically identical with oil of turpentine and oil of eucalyptus: 
that is, it consists of what chemists call terpene, which has an oxidised 
substance dissolved in it. 

We were thoroughly familiar with the pungent and, on the whole, 
agreeable odour of the products of eucalyptus, pine, and camphor 
trees, and had read a great deal on the subject, when we received a 
letter from a friend at Tunbridge Wells, asking us to visit the 
largest factory in the world where these natural products are prepared 
for disinfecting purposes—that of the Sanitas Company, Bethnal 
Green. Though we were half afraid that we should find it difficult 
to follow the complicated steps in the process which converts the 
crude products of nature into the finished and valuable manufactures 
of man, we decided to go. The inventor of the processes, who is 
also the managing director of the company, Mr. C. T. Kingzett, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., was personally a stranger to us; but, fortified with a 
good introduction from our friend, we presented ourselves at his 
office one bright June afternoon, and were most courteously received. 
Mr. Kingzett, we soon discovered, was no common man, but an 
able and profound chemist, who had for many years enlarged, by his 
investigations, our knowledge of science. He had also found time 
since 1877 to superintend the manufacture of those health-giving 
products which, under the name of Sanitas, are becoming familiar 
to the whole world. 

Among Mr. Kingzett’s literary works there is a most interesting 
and valuable one entitled ‘‘ Nature’s Hygiene,” in which he shows 
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that the purification of the air is, in great measure, carried out in 
nature by the oxidation of the oils of turpentine, eucalyptus, and 
camphor, which, as we have explained at some length, are given off 
by the forests of which a description has been attempted in these 
pages. It occurred to him that if these principles could be made 
readily accessible, disinfection could be carried on in private houses, 
hospitals, and domestic offices with a rapidity and precision other- 
wise unattainable. To carry this into practice, he subjects the 
essential oils to an artificial process of oxidation, conducted in exact 
imitation of that carried on in pine, eucalpytus, and camphor forests, 
so that the many articles prepared at his works contain large quan- 
tities of the powerful chemical agents which are found in the 
atmosphere of natural forests. 

It is not pretended that Mr. Kingzett was the first to discover the 
disinfectant properties of peroxide of hydrogen, for they had long 
been known to chemists; but its preparation was so costly that it 
could not be used for sanitary purposes. He discovered the anti- 
septic properties of the peroxide of hydrogen, identified the 
purifying principle of the pine and the eucalyptus, and devised a 
cheap and efficient method of preparation. To carry out the latter, 
he undertook, in conjunction with his friend Mr. Maximilian Zingler, 
a series of manufacturing experiments. He commenced by exposing 
a large quantity of turpentine, floating on water, to a hot blast— 
much as molten iron is exposed to in the Bessemer “converter.” The 
result was the production of a watery solution, consisting of peroxide 
of hydrogen, camphoric acid, camphor, thymol, and other chemical 
bodies, and an oxidised oil, rich in camphoric peroxide. To these 
products a fancy name, “‘ Sanitas,” was given, and great perfection 
has been gradually attained in conducting the process. In all 
its forms “Sanitas” is an excellent oxidising agent, a powerful 
disinfectant, and a strong antiseptic, owing its singular properties 
to peroxide of hydrogen, and its preservative value chiefly to cam- 
phoraceous ingredients, but partly also to the peroxide of hydrogen. 
And it should be added that, while Mr. Kingzett was the first 
to satisfactorily explain the hygienic properties of the trees and 
plants which secrete essential oils or perfumes, his products, we 
believe, alone contain the healthful principles to which these hygienic 
properties are due. 

A. J. H. CRESPI 
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TABLE TALK. 


CONCORDANCES. 


HAVE always regarded concordances as among the most 

serviceable of books. It is difficult to fancy what was done 
before Mr. Cowden-Clarke gave us a Concordance to Shakspeare. 
This had, of course, been preceded by Cruden’s Concordance to 
the Old and New Testaments, which again was to some extent based 
upon the still older Concordance to the Vulgate of Luca and Phalesius. 
One of the chief advantages of certain editions of the classic poets 
consists in the indices verborum with which they are accompanied, and 
Cicero and some other writers, Latin or Greek, have in late years been 
rendered accessible by similar works. Among English poets Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Cowper have found writers zealous enough 
to note the occurrence of every word, and about half the poems of 
Lord Tennyson have been similarly honoured. Something like 
national disgrace would have been incurred had Scotland supplied 
no concordance to Burns. An erudite Scot, in the person of Mr. 
J. B. Reid, M.A., has thrown himself into the breach, and “ A Com- 
plete Word and Phrase Concordance to the Poems and Songs 
of Robert Burns”! is the result. So far as English readers 
are concerned the boon is of exceptional value, though it is 
not wholly as a concordance that the book is acceptable. It is in 
all respects a glossary also. Of Hogg and Allan Ramsay, and even 
of Allan Cunningham, Englishmen know alittle. Whenever Scottish 
poetry is quoted, however, the pretty safe assumption is that it is 
from Burns. To be able, however, to trace it to its source, and also 
to understand it when thus traced, is a matter for keen con- 
gratulation, and the handsome volume deserves a warm welcome. 
A glossary to Shelley is in progress. One to Wordsworth is 
now the great desideratum. In the case of poets less voluminous, 
as, for instance, Keats, the task of research is comparatively easy. 
To search for a line in Wordsworth is, however, a penalty that the 
Afreet or the Ogre might impose upon the victim he sought to deride. 
I do not despair of finding a volunteer forthcoming. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
’ Glasgow; Kerr & Richardson, 

















Library Edition, cloth extra; 3s. 6d. each; 
Also in limp‘ cloth, 2s..6d. each; or, Picture boards, 2s. each; 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman. in .- White. 

The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady: 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted . Hotel.. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
‘I Say No.’ 
The Evwil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
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CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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TIME tries all THINGS. 


ICOCKS’ 
READING 
SAUCE 


HAS STOOD ‘THE.TEST OF TIME. 
First introduced to the-Public in 1789; it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 


For 100 Yrars it has been esteemed. by. Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST FISH SAUCE ever mannufattured; 
this abundantly proves its excellence. . It only requires 
to be once tried to satisfy the purchaser of its delicious 
flavour and economy for use with Fish, Soups, Hashes, 
Gravies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, &c. 


FOR 100 YEARS IT HAS BEEN, AND STILL 1S, THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND, 





‘Ext. aT + Staricha; Hat. 


The Genuine is protected by Trade’ Mark, viz.—Charlés Cocks’ Signature, 
on. a White Ground, across the Reading Arms, 

















Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s . 


WORLD'S 


HaAiR RESTORER 
1S PERFECTION! 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 
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